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THE PRACTICAL STUDENT. 


** Rise from your sleep, vain men ! 
Look round—and ask if spirits born of heaven, 
And bound to heaven again, 
Were only lent or given, 
To be in this mean round of shades and follies driven ?” 
Low De Leon. 


Lrrrie dreams the student, and less knows he, after having 
performed his silent and unvarying round of duties as an aca- 
demician for years, of the difficulties which he must encounter, 
the trials which he must undergo, and the temptations which he 
must withstand or shun, or by which he must fall, when he shall 
be drawn from the still waters of college life, into the dashing 
and roaring whirlpool of a busy and selfish world—and little 
recks he. The trained war-horse is not more impatient at the 
sound of the trumpet, when /ie smelleth the battle afar off, than is 
the eager student to be one in the world’s warfare, and feel the 
stern realities of the world’s life. The one is as regardless as 
the other, of the fearful battle-shock which awaits him. Yet 
could he understand the advantages of his situation—of the Eden 
in which he dwells—he would not hunger for the fruit of the 
tree of knowledge of good and evil which the world presents 
to his view. He would rest content with his lot, or regret rather 
to be torn from so enviable a retirement. 

But the eager and inquiring human spirit was not extinguished, 
when died the first Adam. The train of mortality which was 
fired in him, flaming on through long centuries of its scorched 
pathway, now blazes in the bosoms of his younger sons. It is 
not therefore strange that it should be the wish of the student, 
when he has covered himself with the linked-mail of knowledge, 
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when he has bound his brow with the burnished helmet of thought, 
when he has firmly grasped the two-edged and glittering sword 
of truth, to rush forth upon the battle-plain of life, and prove him- 
self a true knight in the cause which he may have espoused. It 
is natural; it is right. It is a spirit of noble daring which mag- 
nifies the advantages of success, and diminishes the magnitude of 
dangers to be encountered in the conflict. It is a spectacle of 
self-sacrificing philanthropy, where the one wearies out a life of 
labor and anxiety and care to alleviate in some measure the bur- 
dens of the many. ‘To aid the mass, may not be his immediate 
object—but the result is the same, whatever may be his motive. 

t may be, that most often the student is prompted by no higher 
motive than a wish for change. He is worn by the irksomeness 
of an unproductive study—he begins to loathe the unfruitfulness 
of a constant seed-time. He sees too all the bright allurements 
which pleasure and —s and ambition present to his view ;— 
those meteor lights which blaze, attract, and expire in the narrow 
atmosphere of the world alone—whose wild and eccentric bursts 
and flashes too often win his admiration and determine his pur- 
suit ;—while to the eye of wisdom, far away in the blue ether, 
beyond the influence of cloud or storm, burn on unquenchable 
the constant rays of goodness and charity and truth. But he 
sees not these; they are noiseless and unchanging, yet never- 
theless giving such a soft and balmy light as hath healing in it, 
and swelling up such tides of philanthropy as shall deluge the 
world. He follows unwarily after those ignes fatui 


** Which lead to bewilder, and dazzle to blind.” 


He has not yet learned that the unquiet spirit of man goes 
about seeking happiness and finding none; he has not proved 
the stern truth of the declaration, that man walketh in a vain 
shadow and disquieteth himself in vain. He has not schooled 
himself to bear misfortune, and steeled his heart against disap- 
pointment. He has not submitted himself to the apathy of 
a worldly philosophy. In a word, he knows neither world 
nor himself. He is impatient of the discipline which demands 
an earnest diligence in the business of life. Hence his expecta- 
tion accomplishes nothing, being unaided by a corresponding 
well-directed action. 

Experience then is what the student needs. He must learn 
the folly of vain pursuits, not from the experience of others, 
but from his own. It is true he may learn much theoretically 
from the experience of others, but it is what he learns prac- 
tically from his own that establishes belief. All, it is true, do 
not require this personal experience. Many minds seem to 
possess a sort of intuitive wisdom, which penetrates all the dis- 
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guises of folly, and points out the true path to greatness. Such 
are imbued with a living spirit of investigation, such have an 
unquenchable thirst after knowledge—such feel a strange, alinost 
frantic delight, in the exertion of intellect plunging onward to 
its goal. Such feel fully repaid for mental labor in the acquisi- 
tion of mental strength and knowledge which that labor brings 
as its sure reward. Endowed with such a mind is your true 
student, who labors in the conviction that truth is as broad as 
eternity, and cannot be comprehended in all things by created 
intelligences without, nay, even with an eternity of hensaaill 
who feels content to labor on, comprehending much, and seeing 
vastly more which he may not hope to compass—but constantly 
struggling up to a loftier eminence, and gaining a broader pros- 
pect of universe of truth. This is your deep-thinker and 
deep-worker—your man of abstractions, if you please, who 
sees much that other men see not; who follows on and on in 
the track of knowledge, opening new wonders to the world long 
after other men have cried lo! the end. 

There is another class, however, and this is by far the most 
numerous, who study from no enthusiasm ; who prize not the 
golden pebbles which they dig from the mines of truth for their 
own unrivaled lustre, but that they will minister to the comfort 
or respectability of him who wears them. Not that there is any 
true enjoyment in stringing the beautiful pearls, and polishing the 
rich gems of thought; but that they will glitter in the sunlight 
and win the admiration of all beholders by their exceeding brill- 
iancy. They feel an anxiety to get through with a certain course 
of study, which it seems necessary that they should accomplish 
after some sort, it matters little how ; not going forward in the 
strength of master-spirits, appropriating and working up all the 
materials which may present themselves—no matter how little 
worthy—into keen, well-tempered weapons, which shall do 
mighty execution in the world’s warfare. If they succeed in 
passing through college without dishonor, and in getting a di- 
ploma, they feel satisfied with their efforts, and conclude that 
this is the end of their labor. Here the weary pilgrim is to lay 
down his burden, in some cool professional retreat, where the 
streams of wealth and influence and fame shall bubble up from 
their fountains around him. He may now rest and refresh his 
toil-worn spirit with long draughts of their bright, fresh waters. 


** Rash fool! for a vision of fanciful bliss, 
To barter thy calm life of labor and peace.” 


Yet such is his dream, and too often he wakes not, till he is 
rudely shaken from his trance by the world’s rough grasp; and 
the cold realities of every day life and labor rise up, displacing 
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the pleasing phantoms of his brain. The shock which startles 
him, unnerves, and unfits him for a season for that manly exer- 
tion which the world requires at his hands. But if he has not 
by indulgence been shorn of his locks of strength, if indolence 
f has only woven her web around the strong man in his sleep, 
which now, that he sees his true position, that the Philistines are 
upon him, he snaps asunder like bands of gossamer, he may yet 
retrieve his error, and rise to the dignity of a true man. He 
may again indue himself with the cast-off mail of knowledge— 
he may again b —— effort wield those weapons of truth, 
which once in his hand were potent as the wand of the en- 


chanter. 
But he must learn not to shrink from the contact of a false 
: and selfish world. It is the part of true valor to meet boldly, 


and struggle manfully with danger when unavoidable. It is the 
part of meanness "| cowardice to yield and fall before it, with- 
out one generous blow for freedom or defense. It is better to 
venture something, than to hesitate, if the end be not clearly 
| visible. “ Time, faith, energy,” will accomplish all that need be 

done in life. He who applies himself with unwearied energy, 
i and fervid faith, keeping constantly in his mind the object of 
living, will succeed, though his task be to remove mountains. 
To such an one, there is indeed “no such word as fail.” 

And herein, he who is commonly called the self-taught man, has 
the advantage of the college-pampered scholar. The whole life 
of the former has been one of trial and experiment—of struggles 
with difficulties and doubts—anxieties and fears, and often with 
paty want; yet all these have not appalled him. He has 

roken down all obstacles, baffled his doubts and fears, and set 
the ban-dogs of famine at defiance. Confidence in the result 
of his own combinations has urged him on to the end which he 
so much desired—the full fruition of hope. While the latter has 
been led in the less rugged path, which the experience of ages 
has smoothed, and rendered more inviting, by furnishing the 
wartare with all the aid which the ingenuity of man has been 
able to devise. Both we will say have grasped an equal amount 
| of knowledge. Yet the one has learned the wisdom to depend 
mainly upon himself, which gives consistency and force to char- 

acter; while the other has not unlearned the folly to rely chiefly 
upon others. The one rushes fearlessly into the world’s scram- 
ble around him, and loses no ground, but gains rather, for he 
\ knows how to elbow his way. While the other, by remaining 
| passive is jostled and well nigh crushed by the crowd, and has 
scarcely the confidence,—or too much dignity, whichever you 


like,—to thrust his elbows into his neighbor's side, even in self- 
defense. 
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The notion that a diploma will be an casy passport to wealth 
and fame, and that the world is a sort of Paradise, where edu- 
cated men have nothing to do but to devour delicious fruits, not 
so much even as to make leaf-aprons, is a mistaken one. Ours, 
as the old story goes, is an ultra-practical age, calling strenu- 
ously for practical men. Learning is sought, not so much for 
ornament as use. Competition rages in every branch of busi- 
ness ; every man’s talent is brought into market, and that which 
is thought most useful by the multitude, commands the readiest 
sale. The aspirant now must be both learned and ready, un- 
derstanding all the details of the business upon which he pro- 
ery to enter. He must indeed engage fully and become im- 

ued in the steam-spirit of the age ; ennobling the most trifling 
details of business, by the manly earnestness and enthusiasm 
which he manifests in the pursuit. He must also school himself 
to habits of keen observation and close study, constantly ac- 
cumulating knowledge and experience from all sources, and 
knowing how to put all his acquirements to the most profitable 
use, Then the student will have condensed within Limeelf a 
yower which may expand at his bidding and master the world. 
t is he who wills, decides, acts, who must accomplish; nay, he 
sometimes almost even creates. Action constitutes not om the 
orator. but in a broader and more elevated sense, the man. All 
true greatness is the result of habitual, well-directed, and ener- 
getic action. One may think sublimely, but unless his action cor- 
responds to his thoughts he cannot win the good opinion of the 
world. Genius itself, be it ever so brilliant, can effect nothing 
rmanent, without constant well-directed effort. It is a bright, 
een instrument, designed for a peculiar use, and in bad or un- 
skillful hands producing more mischief than good. 

Then, when the student springs forth upon the world, let him 
come armed and Pree like one who leaps upon the deck 
of an enemy’s battle-ship. It is no idle holiday sport, the world’s 
work ; it is made up of earnest and life-long fabor. It is no de- 
sultory skirmish ; but the main battle rages on hotter and hotter 
while life lasts. Let him be content then to follow that course 
which an honest self-respect points out as honorable, and he will 
not go far wide of the true path of glory. Let him be deter- 
mined ¢. act, steadily and after some plan, constantly and to 
some end, and he shall work out for himself a brighter fame 
than ambition has even anticipated: He shall overcome all ob- 
stacles, trample upon the hydra-forms of envy and malice, and 
plant himself firmly upon the tower of fame, whose summit, ris- 


ing above the clouds, bathed in eternal sunshine, stretches up to 
heaven. 
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EXCERPTS FROM AN UNPUBLISHED POEM. 
THE TRIUMPHS OF DECAY. 


Tue march of Time hath overthrowa 
The peasant’s hut, the regal throne ; 

His with’ring touch hath ever spoiled 
All things o’er which man’s genius toiled. 
The forked lightning’s scathing course, 
Death on the pale and frightful horse— 
Seattering in his headlong speed, 
Destraction from bis flying steed, 

And laughing with a wild delight, 

As on he rushes to the fight, 

Hurling his arrows of the grave, 
Steeped in the dark lethean wave ; 
Plague, Famine, Pestilence, and War, 
Snuff keen the slaughter from afar ; 
The hurricane and whirlwind’s wrath 
Press on in the Destroyer’s path ; 

Bleak wintry age, life’s autumn day, 
Yield to thy sure resistless sway ; 
Youth’s aspirations, manhvod’s prime, 
The pride of earth, all, all are thine. 
And woman, like a golden dream 

Of Heavenly imagining— 

Though bright and beautiful her eye 

As the deep azure of the sky, 

Or dark as jet, its coloring, 

Or hue of glossy raven’s wing, 

And clear and fair the marble brow, 
That knows nor care, nor sorrow now ; 
Though proud she lift her stately head, 
And firm in conscious beauty tread ; 
Such as Beauty's self might own 

To set her proudest seal upon ; 

The delicate and tender flower, 

That soothes man in his wintry hour, 
And, like the flow’r that smiles its thanks, 
To sun and shower on streamlet’s banks, 
Cheerful when Nature round her blooms, 
Yet sinks not when bleak winter comes: 
She too shall find the grave at last, 
Shrinking before its piercing blast, 

And yield the soul her God had given, 
To wing its fight again to Heaven. 
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“PACTS FOR THE PEOPLE.” 


I’ve stood upon the sounding shore, 
And listened to the breakers roar— 

The white spray dashing wide and free, 
In sport above the parent sea, 

Aad sounds, that peal’d the rocks along, 
Seemed to me the funeral song 

Of these who rode the bounding wave, 
And ‘neath the dark tide found a grave. 


Unruffied is old ocean’s breast, 
_ And every billow is at rest, 
No breath steals softly o’er the wave, 
And all is silent as the grave : 
Yet many a tall and gallant bark 
Lies buried "neath the waters dark ; 
No more to breeze is flung the sail, 
That off had weathered stormy gale, 
And few of those who trod the deck 
Survive to tell the dreadful wreck. 


“FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE ;” 
OR, EASY LESSONS FOR TYROS IN AUTHORSHIP. 


PUBLISHED UNDER THE SUTERINTESDENCE OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF 
USELESS KNOWLEDGE. 


** My mind is troubled like a fountain stirr’d, 


And I| myself see not the bottom of i.” 
Trotius anp Cresipa. 


** All speculation is by nature endless, formless, a vortex amid vortices ;— 
——" Yes, friends, not our logical, mensurative faculty, but our imagination is 
king over us.” Santon Kesaatus. 


Tue maxim of Horace, 
Scribendi recté sapere est et principium et fons, 


is daily becoming of less repute with the world: its fallacy ap- 
pears more and more evident, and the ease in composition which 
a total ignorance of his subject confers upon the author, is often 
made the theme of remark. To one who has no object in view, 
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of greater interest than the mere investigation and attainment 
of truth, and who toils arduously onwards, sifting evidences, 
meeting doubts, removing objections, and endeavoring so to 
conduct the whole examination of a “ questio vexata,” that he 
may reserve an unprejudiced mind for the final judgment—there 
are a thousand difficulties which present themselves whenever he 
attempts to publish to the world the result of his labors. The 
very means by which he has attained seeming success, are cal- 
culated to teach him diffidence in his own judgment, and the 
fear of an inadvertent expression that may, through an a 
construction, lead to error—the anxiety to fully convince his 
readers of the correctness of his conclusions, coupled with the 
secret dread that will at times obtrude itself upon his mind, that 
he himself may yet be groping in error, and the sentiments which 
he has advanced, fail to meet the concurrence or ——— of 
his fellow men, renders the labor of composition doubly arduous. 


Incomptis allinet atram 
Transverso calamo signum, ambitiosa recidet 
Ornamenta, parum claris lucem dare coget, 
Arguet amb:gué dictum, mutanda notabit.” 


But to one who sits down to record his thoughts upon a matter 
concerning which he has never yet called thought into action,— 
who, as every faithful votary should do, offers up his first fruits 
as a propitiatory sacrifice, and disdains to serve out to his fel- 
lows the mere fragments of an intellectual feast, of which he 
has first appropriated the choice morsels to himself—who soars 
proudly free, far above the 
** musty rules 
Of Locke and Bacon, antiquated fouls !” 


and disdains alike the trammels of syntax and of sense—whose 
sole creed and system of belief, together with the motives which 
impel him to action, may be found in the declaration, 


** Occupet extremum scabris ; mihi turpe relinqui est, 


— Et quod non didici, sané nescire fateri ;” 


and who commences his labors by boldly passing judgment 
upon the subject matter which he proposes to examine, and dis- 
claiming all deference for the opinions of those who do not lea 

headlong to the same conclusion with himself, pronounces ak 
to be either blinded by unreasonable prejudices, or laboring 
under a mental incapacity for appreciating the beauties of his 
theory: To such a one, I say, the toils of authorship, if toils 
they can be called, are rendered easy—all the difficulties with 
which less enterprising souls would have been forced to con- 
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tend, vanish before him. With doubts and difliculties he has 
nought to do, and is content to bring forward, with such embel- 
lishments as he may be able to afford them, the arguinents which 
from time to time suggest themselves in support of the conclu- 
sion to which he has previously arrived, carefully suppressing 
or passing over with a contemptuous remark all those on the 
other side of the question which might tend to distract his own 
mind or that of his reader, with regard to the propriety of his 
decision. Then, too, as such a one goes on “ currente calamo,” 
there is evinced in his labors such originality of idea—such a 
racy freshness, (in the South Middle acceptation of the term)— 
such an independence of thought—and oe a noble contempt for 
the antiquated notions of those writers to whom the world has 
been accustomed to look up with reverence, and whose opinions 
men have been content to adopt as the aids in their search for 
truth—that the most careless reader cannot fail to experience 
wonder and delight, and, in contemplation of the work betore 
him, be filled with a realizing conception of the powers of 
“ illimitable mind,” scarcely less vivid was experienced in 
his juvenile days, on the perusal of that master piece of verita- 
ble histories, “ Jack the Giant-killer.” 

But ignorance of his subject is not the only requisite for a 
popular author at the present day. Among the many changes 
which have been wrought of late years in this world of ours, 
not the least striking is that which has taken place in the style 
and general character of our popular literature. The minds 
whieh a few years ago sought a pleasurable excitement in the 
dismal castles, clanking chains, and frightful spectres of a then 
fashionable romance, now look for a gratification of the same 
appetite for the marvelous, in the pages of the philosopher, the 
metaphysician, and the moralist. The world has become a 
philosophical one, and its cacoethes legendi can only be ap- 
peased, or its entire approbation secured, by the most wild and 
startling theories in mental and moral science, shrouded for the 
most part in an unintelligibility of diction, that will keep up to 
the end a state of delightful embarrassment and pleasing doubt 
as to the author’s real meaning, or whether he on any at all. 
To ensure entire success, therefore, an author has not only to 
pander to this appetite for the ideal, in the very title and char- 
acter of his work, but he must crowd its pages with the devel- 
opment of theories, no matter how improbable or revolting, 
provided that they possess in a sufficient degree the charms of 
novelty and mystery—with cold and fearless assertions which, 
like Butler’s hero, who could 

* on either side dispute, 


Contute, change hands, and still contute,”’ 
Vou. Vil. 2 
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monstrate the total fallacy of the opinions formerly entertained 
by the world upon the great principles of the social compact :— 
existing institutions, natural, civil, or divine, should be stoutly 
attacked, or the necessity of their dissolution more modestly 
hinted at :—above all, let there be allusions as —— as pos- 
sible to the great heads of German literature, with an infinite 
number of quotations from Kant, Goethe, Schiller, Fichte, “ et 
id omne genus,” and at least a pretended adoption of their style 
of thought and diction ; nor will it matter greatly how far re- 
moved are the sentiments advanced from those of the authors 
to whom they are ascribed, since the great proportion of would- 
be literati, who affect an admiration of the German school, like 
other amateurs, are forced to be content with indifferent copies 
of the productions of its great masters, the originals being to 
such, through want of ability to obtain or comprehend them, 
“as a sealed book.” 

So essentially requisite are the points, to which we have allu- 
ded, to the success of a modern author, that from a careful re- 
View of the popular works of the present age, (and “ their name 
is legion,” for of this generation it may be emphatically said, 
“in the making of beeke there is no end,”) one is almost forced 
to the conclusion, that without a proper deference to the public 
taste in these particulars, a writer cannot hope for popularity or 
reputation, however great are his powers of mind or extended 
his researches, while the veriest tyro in literature, if he but bear 
them in mind, will seldom fail to secure his quota of readers, 
and enrol his name among the successful aspirants for literary 
fame ; particularly if he exercise due discretion in the selection 
of a subject for  & title page, (for as to that of the book itself, 
it matters little, the two having no necessary connection one 
with the other.) It is essential that this should be something 
calculated to attract attention and excite interest when occur- 
ring in the columns of a newspaper, or the placard of the sales- 
man: a work of fiction, should be a “ Psychological Romance,” 
at the very least; a history of the French Revolution, “ A Mys- 
tery ;"—a poem, should bear a name hexasyllabic and expres- 
sive of its metaphysico-romantic character, and like the “Ocean 
Macro-micro-cosmick,” which ushered in a treatise written by 
one Sachs in the sixteenth century, upon the circulation of the 
blood,* or the puritanical works of a subsequent era, to which 


* C. of Literature. 


he must be ree to meet in subsequent pages of his work 

: with equally cold contradictions, since the old-tashioned virtue 
of consistency is held in sovereign contempt by those of the 

new school ;—with ingenious and wire-drawn chains of argu- 
ment “to make the worse appear the better reason,” and to de- 
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were prefixed the peculiarly appropriate titles of “ Matches 
Lighted by Divine Fire,” “Hooks and Eyes for Believers’ 
Breeches,” and “The Sixpenny worth of Divine Spirit,’* it 
must be the case of our modern author, that his title page 
should as — as possible correspond to “those painted rep- 
resentations exhibited by the keepers of wild beasts; where, in 
general, the picture itself is more curious and interesting than 
the inclosed animal.” 

Among the many evidences, were it necessary to adduce 
them, that this is a marvel-loving, and a marvel-seeking age, is 
the almost universal attention which the subject of transcenden- 
tal philosophy has excited among our own countrymen, and our 
transatlantic brethren, within afew years past. It was not long 
since its very name was almost unknown in the land, and the 
brain-torturing fancies—the sublime and awful mysticism—and 
the inexplicable theories of mental and moral science, were for 
the most part confined to the day-dreamers of the German uni- 
versities, and the few French enthusiasts who were among the 
first to be attracted by the air of wildness and mystery with 
which it is invested. Now there are few even of our staid 
and sober Yankees, who are not so far hurried on by the tide 
of innovation, as to be prepared to fall into ecstasies with a 
new emanation from the prolific brain of Carlyle, or to enter 
into a discussion of the existing points of difference between the 
Eclecticism of M. Cousin, and his opponents of the German 
school. The Sartor Resartus, and the other publications of its 
talented and brilliant author, are as familiar to the people as 
household words, and doubly captivating, from the fact that the 
strange and uncouth garb, in which the most burning thoughts 
are occasionally presented, catch the eye, and amuse by their 
very oddity the casual reader, who is too indolent or too obtuse 
to penetrate through their roughness of exterior to the truth 
which it conceals. 

Nor are our own countrymen slow to follow the example 
of the English Transcendentalists:—the doctrine is a se- 
ductive one, and the ability and talent which have been en- 
listed in its support, call forth crowds of imitators. In the 
language of one who has ministered at the inner shrine, “ Let 
the great soul incarnated in some woman’s form, poor and 
sad and single, in some Dolly or Joan, go vut to service, and 
sweep chambers and scour floors, and its effulgent day-beams 
cannot be muffled or hid, but to sweep and scour will instantly 
appear supreme and beautiful actions, the top and radiance of 
human life, and all people will get mops and brooms ;”+ from 
all which we may infer that the genus homo, like another to 


* D'lsraeli’s C. of Literature. t ‘* Essays,” by R. W. Emerson. 
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which it is closely allied by the naturalists, is greatly given to 
imitation: spite of his contempt for foreign notions, Jonathan is 
seldom unwilling to undertake any ge that presents so 
good an investment of his literary capital as this, and a suffi- 
ciency of time having elapsed to enable him to make the requi- 
site wnprovements on the original, which it is his custom to 
engraft on every thing that passes under his hands, from a 
wooden clock to a body of divinity, the press teems with vol- 
umes illustrative and demonstrative of the beauties of the sys- 
tem, and the heads of half the good citizens of our “ literary 
emporium” are turned with vain attempts to fathom 


The dark, wubottomed, intinite abyss, 
Or through the palpable obscure, tind out 
uncouth way,” — 


in the face of more extravagances than ever entered into the 
head of a German poet, or flitted through the wonder-seekin 
brain of a professor of the far-famed academy of Laputa; an 
should the science progress with as rapid strides as for a few 
_— past, we shall probably see, at no very distant period, the 
ranscendental Spelling Book superseding that of our vene- 
rable lexicographer, or the whilom professor of penmanship 
changing his advertisement to a proffer of imparting proficiency 
in the new philosophy, “ in the het space of twelve lessons.” 
And yet, among the many who affect to admire and embrace 
the glorious truths which Transcendentalism unfolds, it is very 
doubtful if the tenth part could be found capable of clearly “de- 
fining their position,” by setting forth to their own satisfaction 
and that of their fellow men, the exact nature of their belief; 
and it is still more improbable that any two could be selected, 
even from these favored few who have lifted the inner veil, 
whose opinions did not conflict one with the other. The ver 
nature of Transcendentalism forbids a reduction of its princi- 
ples to the cold standard of philosophy or reason. — Its disciples 
are taught to look within semen od for an elucidation of all 
the difficulties which the system presents. “The Sphinx,” says 
Mr. Emerson, “ must solve her own riddle,” and as this riddle 
is presented under an infinite variety of forms, its solutions are 
consequently endless: thus conflicting opinions serve rather to 
establish than to invalidate truth. “Up to this height, gentle- 
men, does our intelligence upon the wings of ideas—to speak 
with Plato—elevate itself * * * * We are now above 
the world, above humanity, above reason. We are no lon- 
ger in nature and in humanity; we are only in the world of 
ideas.”* It would be idle therefore for us who are “ without 


* Cousin’s ** Introduction to the History of Philosophy,” pp. 132, 158. 
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the gates,” to speculate upon the mysterics which appear not 
yet to have been fully revealed even to those who have pene- 
trated the adytum, and we must be content with admiring the 
skill which has been displayed in disguising the oft-exploded er- 
rors of ancient paganism, beneath the almost impervious garb of 
a mysterious and obscure phraseology—in forcing into an unnat- 
ural alliance with these, the wild extravagances and baseless 
sophistries of the more modern Idealists, in fashioning the 
heterogeneous materials, thus gathered together, into a novel 
and ingenious system,—investing it with all the charms which 
the glowing imagination and ardent enthusiasm of its founders 
could afford—and in deluding the world into a belief that there 
really does exist beneath all this quaintness of style, this glow- 
ing imagery, this rhetorical flourish, and this occasionally daz- 
zling brillianey of thought, a veritable something, which is, by 
its universal adoption, to finally regenerate and restore mankind, 
reuniting the nations of the earth in a common bond of brother- 
hood. 

And now, reader, it is full time to reward your patience, by 
putting an end to these lucubrations, which have already ex- 
aled much further than was at first contemplated: suffer me, 
however, to drop one word to the Aristarchi, yonder, who, as 
their eyes have run over these pages, have waited with some 
impatience for a fit opportunity of propounding the question, 
which is now just on their lips, “Cui bono !” Let me say to 
each, “ You had better not give it utterance—it would be an 
idle exertion of your critical acumen to seek for its answer from 
the materials before you, for it is really one to which | myself 
have as yet discovered no very satisfactory solution. The am- 
bition of securing a place in the pages of your Magazine, first 
induced me to take up my pen, and having allowed the ideas 
that presented themselves to my mind, or flitted through my 
brain, to be transferred to paper, in their crude state, without 
much correction or revision, | dare scarcely look behind, in an 
attempt to retrace the zigzag course which I have pursued, and 
having reached a convenient stopping-place, can only say in 
extenuation, in the words of the great Reformer at the Diet of 
Worms, ‘ Here | am, I can do no otherwise |” 


L. 
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MOONLIGHT IN AUTUMN. 


Tue bright moon glides o’erhead, how silently ! 
Now floating through the fleecy clouds, 

She girds their edges with a fringe of light ; 
And now the vapor that enshrouds 

Her crescent form is a miver Ussue : 
Anon, across the starry sky, 

Burst from her cloudy mantle—queen of night, 
She glides in silent majesty. 


Upon the bosom of yon tranquil lake, 
She rests in motionless repose ; 
While pouring on the plain its shower of pearls, 
In bright cascade the streamlet tlows. 
O’er the golden foliage of the grove, 
Faintly glimmers the white moonshine ; 
It plays on the leaf and the purple fruit 
Of the dark cluster-covered vine. 


*Tis the middle of the night ; the elfin train 
Seek the bank of the crystal lake, 
They form their canoes of the gaudy leaves, 
And steer them in the moon-beam's wake. 
Or, in gay carouse round the old oak tree, 
With bounding heart and nimble tread, 
They trip it, heedlessly and merrily, 
the faded violet bed. 


Rarth’s Fairest Daughter! well the tribes of old 
Paid worship at thy silver shrine, 

And the young virgins hymned their choral songs, 
Beneath the clear and pale moonshine. 

For thou art beautiful! thy brilliant form 
Glides o’er the wreathed and spangled sky, 

Like some fair spirit, wrapt in snowy shroud, 
That in a passing dream fleets by. 


I love thee, for thou art the queen of love ! 
There’s magic in thy gentle beam, 

That from its throbbing fountain sends the blood 
Along the vein in thrilling stream. 

Of have I roved beneath thy placid beam, 
With her I love, the varied grove— 


The lawn, now sparkling with the Evening’s tear,— 


The mead—discoursing still of love. 
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How silent all around us! the light breeze 
But trembles o’er the yellow sheaves! 
The soft murmur of the rill is mingled 
With the shgbt rustle of the leaves! 
The moon—the stars—the clouds, in silence glide ; 
While like a maid in mood of mirth, 
Who gazes on her sleepmg lover's face, 
The Moon smiles on the silent Earth! r 


VISIT OF THE PICKWICK CLUB TO THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


* Strange countries for to see, see, see, 


Strange countries for to see.” Sere. 


A montu or two since, | was induced to visit the White Mount- 
ains in search of health and amusement. The trip is at any 
time a delightful one. The scenery throughout the * Granite 
State” is far more romantic and interesting than that of any 
other section of New England, and although the inhabitants are 
somewhat uncouth, and bear no slight resemblance to what we 
naturally imagine the antediluvians to have been, still their hon- 
esty, hospitality, and good nature are justly proverbial. Sta 
traveling over a rough country, although an insufferable bore to 
the over-luxurious and effeminate, is yet the very thing to dissi- 
pate nervousness, dyspepsia, and the * hypo.” Besides the very 
atmosphere of a stage-coach breathes sociability ; the moment 
we enter the door we teel a kindly yearning for all the inmates. 
Their fortune seems for the hour or day intimately linked with 
our own, and however ill-tempered we may feel, we find it im- 
possible to quarrel with those connected with us by so close a 
tie—that of community of interest. Thrice fortunate is he 
whose coach-companions are agreeable, intelligent people. 
And thrice fortunate was I on the trip in question. For up- 
wards of four hundred miles I traveled in the bonds of unin- 
terrupted intimacy with the most illustrious, the Prexwick Cie ! 
Aye, I ate at the same table and rode on the same seat with 
them! The object of their journey will be seen hereafter. Un- 
doubtedly, kind reader, thou art on the tip-toe to hear somethin 
new of these eminent personages. Thou would’st fain know if 
their historian, Boz, has rightly described them, or if, as is usu- 
ally the case with contemporaneous biographers, he has not 
done injustice to their merits. Be assured then, and | take upon 
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myself the ee of your belief, that | have been posi- 


they introduced themselves. Mr. Pickwick is the same benev- 
olent, philanthropic creature as ever. Mr. Tupman, although 
at times sorely aflected by the gout, is the same ardent admirer 
of the ladies, as in his more youthful days. Mr. Snodgrass is, 
if possible, even more sentimental than formerly, and Mr. 
Winkle is no better sportsman than in the days of yore. Sam 
Weller, who, by the ~~ left his wife and children at home, is 
the same old sixpence, with the exception of being perhaps a 
shade more reserved than formerly. He says that a married 
man should be more dignified than a single gemman. 

Mr. Pickwick (with whom I became more intimate than with 
any of his associates) induced me to ride with him on the out- 
side seat, and we almost invariably did so. He gave me five 

hilosophical reasons for this step—they were as follows :— 

irstly, it afforded us excellent opportunities for seeing the coun- 
try. Secondly, it enabled us to converse with the drivers, a 
class of men in whom Mr. P. and Sam took great interest. 
Thirdly, we could thus smoke with impunity—(Boz has for- 
gotten to mention that Mr. P. puffs the weed.) ourthly, the 
old gentleman felt inclined to have a fair view of all the 
pretty country girls. And fifthly, we avoided the babies in 
the inside. Mr. Pickwick is an open and avowed enemy to 
babies, inconsistent as it may seem with his general character. 
Indeed, the old gentleman spoke very severely on several occa- 
sions, of the habit peculiar to Yankee mothers, of carrying their 
babies with them wherever they go, because they cost nothing. 
He was remarkably fortunate in being but little troubled by them 
during the whole trip. On one occasion, however, which I shall 
relate, he was placed for a short time in a perplexingly embar- 
rassing position. It was as follows. All the club, with the ex- 
ception of the leader, remained in Conway over night. He and 
myself went ahead to make preparations for the accommoda- 
tion of the party at the White Mountain House. On entering 
the coach we discovered, much to our felicity, that there was 
not a single baby inside. Congratulating ourselves on our for- 
tunate escape from nature's first invented musical instrument, 
we took our seats, anticipating a pleasant ride. How vain are 
human — At the very first stopping place three ladies 
with four babies entered the stage. } e one blessed with the 
twin responsibilities placed herself directly vis a vis to Mr. 


a perfect transcript of their lives and transactions. So accurate 
indeed, are his delineations of their personal appearance, that 
although several years have intervened since the —— of 
his book, | nevertheless recognized them immediately, before 
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Pickwick. The old gentleman lite trembled, with appre- 
hension of being politely requested to one of them. To 
his infinite satisfaction, a lady at his side volunteered her ser- 
vices and thus released him. For many a long mile, however, 
were his ears pierced by their shrill outcries, and his pantaloons 
daubed by their mumbled gingerbread. 

Almost immediately after our arrival at the Mountains, the 
club ascended Mount -— Indisposition prevented me 
from accompanying them. Mr. Snodgrass, their seribe, wrote 
a full aceount of their adventures, and if you ever visit that 
famed resort you will find them inseribed in a blue covered al- 
bum, in the parlor of Mr. Fabyan’s hotel. To his courtesy | 
am indebted for a copy, which I shall presently lay before the 
reader. 

At Littleton, with many regrets that we must so soon part, 
and with assurances of a grateful remembrance of the hours we 
spent together, we separated—the club going to Burlington, and 
I returning by the valley of the Connecticut. Mr. Pickwick 
—, to correspond with me, and faithful to his promise, | 

ave already received two letters. In his last he intormed me 
that he was about joining the Prince de Joinville on a trip to 
the Rocky Mountains, om that it may be long before I shall 


X. Y. 


hear from him again. Success go with him ! 


ASCENT TO THE SUMMIT OF MOUNT WASHINGTON. 


On the 30th of August, 1841, the Pickwick club, accompanied 
by Alfred Jingle, Esq., whom they accidentally met in one of 
the Atlantic cities, arrived at the Mount Washington house, It 
is not perhaps, generally known, that their philanthropic leader, 
noi satisfied with enlightening the understanding and ameliora- 
ting the condition of his English brethren, had determined with 
the co-operation of his devoted followers, in propria persona, to 
carry out his schemes of benevolence among the comparatively 
benighted inhabitants of this western world. It was chiefly in 
pursuit of this praise-worthy object that the distinguished stran- 
= directed their course towards the White Mountains in New 

ampshire. Mr. Pickwick had also heard exaggerated ac- 
counts of the beauty of the natural scenery in this remote corner 
of creation; and convinced, as he was, of the utter inability, 
both of the residents and of visitors, to appreciate the wonders 
of God's handiwork, it seemed well to him, that a man of his 
extensive information and reputation should direct his geological 
and antiquarian researches to this hitherto unexplored field. 

The morning of the 31st was dark and lowering. A thick 
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and impenetrable mist enveloped the summits of the loftier emi- 
nences, and occasional drops of rain prognosticated a severe 
storm. Undaunted by the unfavorable aspect of the weather, 
the Pickwickians were up at an early hour, making their pre- 
parations to ascend Mount Washington. They all breakfasted 
very heartily, for long experience in traveling has made it a rule 
with Mr. Pickwick, “always to lay in well in the morning, for 

ou know not where you may be, or how you may be situated 
before night ;” and of course the other members of the club 
could but follow the example of their sagacious leader. 

The nags were soon saddled and brought to the door, and the 
gentlemen prepared to mount. Mr, Pickwick was accommo- 
dated with a gray mare, which, with the exception of a re- 
markable and unaccountable propensity to whisk her hind legs 
into the face of the horse behind her, was indeed as good a 
beast as one could wish to look upon. This single fault Mr. 
Pickwick regarded as no misfortune, since it enabled, as he as- 
serted, both himself and his corpulent friend in the rear to dis- 
play their horsemanship to the best advantage. After hemming 
twice, and adjusting his gold spectacles on his nasal protuber- 
ance, the old gentleman aan into his seat with all the alac- 
rity of youth, and took his station as leader; a post assigned 
him both ex-officio, and on account of his seniority. hen 
came Tracy ‘Tupman, Esq., who, after repeated injunctions from 
his reverend leader, never to be caught again winking at the 
pretty chambermaid in the second story window, (an occupa- 
tion in Which he had been amusing himself for some ten min- 
tites,) was induced to perch himself upon a small bay horse al- 
most as corpulent as himself. This noble animal exhibited a 
remarkable similarity both in appearance and gait to a well-fed 
cow, but as our friend 'T. 'T. is no cow-ard, he anticipated but 
little inconvenience from the diminutive specimen of horse flesh 
beneath him. Next in rank was found our co-laborer, Mr. Win- 
kle, clevated upon a remarkably tall, brown horse, the very twin- 
brother of the animal on which Mr. W. had upon a former well 
known occasion exhibited his equestrian powers, to the amuse- 
ment of the grinning post-boy, by attempting to mount on the 
wrong side, and with which he had met with so much incon- 
venience before arriving at his journey’s end. Enquiring in pa- 
thetic tones, if brown horses are not usually vicious, and receiv- 
ing from the leader a somewhat peremptory command to mount, 
with all the energy of despair, he made a desperate effort, and 
was successful in precipitating himself in true leap-frog style to 
the other side of the horse. Rising uninjured, he essayed again, 
reached his saddle, firmly clenched the bridle with both hands, 
and thrusting his boots up to the heel in the stirrups, persisted 
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in pointing them to the north and south points. An excellent 
idea, he assured us, since having no guile we might get lost, 
were it not for this never-failing compass. Following Mr. 
Winkle might be seen your humble servant, poet Snodgrass, 
seated on a noble charger of the true hunter breed. Modesty 
forbids me to say how well and gallantly he rode, and with 
what an air of sentiment and nonchalence he putled his fragrant 
Havana. | doubt not that the kind reader will appreciate the 
motives of my silence, as egotistical boasting is vastly shocking 
to my tender and nicely strung nerves. Verbum sap. Finally the 
rear was brought up (Sam Weller remaining at home to play 
with the bear) by Alfred Jingle, Esq., his long, thin legs dangling 
at the sides of a pony stallion of uncommon beauty, 

In this order, our friends at the house saluting us with cheers 
and waving their handkerchiets, we started on a gentle trot, Mr. 
Pickwick assuring us, and Mr. Winkle reiterating the assertion, 
that good horsemen never ride fast at the commencement of a 
journey. Sam Weller shouted to Mr. Winkle, that his manner 
of bestriding was illegal, (i//-/eg-all,) as Mr. Tyler said to the 
Fiscal Corporation Bill. Mr. W. was above replying to so un- 
generous a thrust. 

Suflice it to say then, (not to be too minute in our details) that 
our noble chargers bore us without accident to the commence- 
ment of the wood. It was here that Mr. Pickwick fell in rap- 
tures with the apparently inexhaustible quantity of raspberries 
that gem the roadside. The old gentleman insisted on dis- 
mounting and tasting them, not that he was hungry, but to see 
if they were comparable in flavor to the fruit on the other side 
of the water. So well was he satisfied with the trial that he 
urged all his friends to imitate his example, that they might join 
their experience to his. They all did so, with the exception of 
Mr. Winkle, who assured us that berries always made him sick, 
and that it would therefore be useless for him to leave his sad- 
die. Much retreshed, we proceeded on our way. No incident 
occurred worth mentioning until we had crossed two or three 
rivers, and were beginning to imagine ourselves near the end of 
our labor. The interim was filled up with interesting conver- 
sation, consisting of moral and scientific precepts from Mr. 
Pickwick, remarks on the beautiful black eyes of Yankee girls, 
from Mr. 'Tupman, wonderings of how much farther the sum- 
mit of the mountain could be, from Mr. Winkle, poetically ex- 
pressed admiration for the romantic scenery, from Mr. Snod- 

rass, and miscellaneous, abrupt exclamations from Mr. Jingle. 
would that I could detail all these minutiz for the edification 
of posterity, but unfortunately the space assigned me is limited. 
hen we had arrived at the spot above alluded to, shameful 
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to relate, our formerly undaunted leader gave out! insisted on 
returning! And Mr. Winkle, too, joined with him! Veil thy 
face, O sun! cease thy diurnal motion, O earth! at such unheard 
of and unexpected apostasy. It soon after commenced raining, 
and we three who proceeded, were of the unanimous opinion, 
that the skies were —_— for shame, at the conduct of our 
once honored and respected, but now disgraced Pickwick ! 
With Mr. Tupman at our head, the rest of the party pro- 
ceeded over rocks, mud, water, trees, &c. &c., until after a v 
long time we emerged from the woods, and gained a table land 
covered with a stunted vegetation. Back of this plain, a tall, 
precipitous cliff arose. Imagining this to be the “ termination 
rock,” and having compassion on our exhausted beasts, we 
hitched them to a stump and prepared to foot it. “ Kheu! mis- 
erabile iter.” Wearied and worn, and with straps and boots 
cut to pieces, we reached the summit of the Ai//, but alas! not 
of the mountain! Another equally abrupt and equally lofty 
eminence arose before our weeping visions. After lamenting 
our hard and unparalleled fate, we resumed our task, (Mr. Tup- 
man at our te blowing like an over-fed ox,) again to have 
our patience similarly tried. And so we went on, panting and 
panting, ascending hill and scaling cliff, until it seemed that we 
must have almost approached the extreme confines of the uni- 
verse. At length (not -to recount all our misfortunes) we ar- 
rived at a “thatched cottage,” where we rested, and on the wall 
of which we found a “ penciling by the way,” insulting our lach- 
rymose teclings by informing us that we were yet three quarters 
of a mile from our journey’s end! We were scarcely seated, 
when the olfactories of Tracy Tupman, Esq. “smelt a rat,” as he 
elegantly expressed it. And his hand following his nose, he soon 
discovered and presented to our enraptured gaze a bottle of real 
Byronic gin! Uncorking it, he inserted the neck in his mouth 
and astonished us by the wonderful strength of his sucking 
powers. After swallowing a quantity that frightened us, (not 
that he liked it, oh no! but it took him a long time to ascertain 
what kind of — it was,) he presented it to Jingle and myself, 
begging us to very moderate in our draughts, as we were 
warm and too much might produce injurious effects. He then 
resumed it, corked it, in-vest-ed it in one of the huge fla 
of his waistcoat, and danced off merrily at our head, we follow- 
ing, much refreshed in body and spirit. To be brief, we finally 
arrived at the Ultima Thule! Saw nothing! remained there 
five minutes, were drenched to the skin by mist and vapors! and 
proceeded in the same order as before todescend! Mr. T. with 
the gin bottle, exhibited the most remarkable alacrity on record 
in running down hill. It was truly astonishing how he would 
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ightened deer, his tat sides 
shaking like of jelly as he trotted along. When we reach- 
ed our horses the gin-bottle was empty, but Mr. T. assured us 
that it had all leaked out, and how could we doubt a man of his 
veracity ! 

We had again mounted and ridden down hill some three miles, 
at the imminent peril of breaking our precious necks, when whom 
should we meet but Sam Weller, dashing towards us on a goodly 
nag, and with a pair of well-filled saddle-bags. It was evident 
that he was in our pursuit. “ Gemmen,” he cried, when in speak- 
ing distance, “the governor has sent me to bring you home. 
He says you are no better than the ‘ babes in the woods,’ and I 
am to tote you back, snolus bolus, as the schoolmaster used to 
say.” 

“But Sam, hav’nt you got something to eat in those saddle- 
bags 

= Yes, yes, but don’t be in a hurry, gemmen, the bear’ll per- 
form in a few minutes, as the hangman said to the people around 
the 

e knew Sam's obstinacy, especially when backed by the 
governor's commands ; we therefore followed him without mur- 
muring, to the nearest river, on whose banks we dismounted, and 
seating ourselves on a rock, prepared for our rural repast. Sam 
spread before us the cheese and crackers which Mr. Pickwick, 
kind soul! had sent for our refreshment. 

“ Now, gemmen, fall to; every one for himself, and God for 
us all, as the jackass said when he danced among the chickens.” 
We soon gave unequivocal testimony both of our willingness 
and ability to obey. 

“Gemmen, will you have a cocktail? (cock-tail,) as the lady 
said to her admirers when she offered them her feather fan.” 

We gave an affirmative answer to this fan-tastic invitation, 
and Sam drawing from one of the recesses of his receptaculum 
a bottle of the best eau-de-vie, soon compounded for us a nectar 
beverage. 

After finishing our repast, the best we ever ate, we remounted, 
and, as Sam expressed it, “ struck for hum.” Nothing interesting 
occurred, except a most inglorious race between Sam and Mr, 
Tupman, in which the latter exhibited a most willful ignorance 
of the necessity of preserving the center of gravity. 

Very fortunately we arrived at the Hotel without accident, 
and were kindly greeted by our host and the remainder of our 
club. Ehu! jam satis. 


Snoperass, Scribe. 
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dart ahead of us, get behind some rock that completely con- 
cealed him from our view, wait until we were nearly up to 
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AN ANACREONTIC. 


Fite! fill up the goblet, aye, fill to the brim, 

Till the sparkling nectar shall kiss the rim, 

And the bubbles burst o'er my burning lip, 

As wooed by their flashing, | bend to sip. 
Bring wine, bright wine, then to crown the bowl, 
And in liquid sweetness to steep the soul, 
For, ob ! if there’s pleasure and earthly bliss, 
To ravish the sense, it is this, “Us this. 


Then bring forth the wine of the olden day, 

Drown every care—bid the heart be gay, 

And let now the pledge of cach happy guest, 

Be long life and joy, to her he loves best ; 

. But drink in peace, we wish not to hear 

The name of the loved one whispered near ; 
Tn silence drink, for we wish not to know, 
At whose shrine in worship, ye lowly bow. 


II. 

Let him praise water, whose dull, sluggish soul, 
Would curse the bright wine and the friendly bow! ; 
Whose feelings are chilled, whose passions are cold, 
Who'd push by the goblet he dare not hold ; 

In each gemmed drop he can see a snare, 

And the demon of Death, and dark despair, 

With ruined hopes, and a mortal’s bliss, 

Hemmed in by the joys of a world like this. 


IV. 


But let him decide, we will revel still, 

We'll drain to the dregs, for we 've found no ill, 
, And fill high the cup of each happy guest, 

That joy may drown care in his anxious breast. 

We'll cling to our wine, and still will prize 

| The glorious light of bright woman's eyes ; 
And ne'er be it said, that we dare not sip, 
Of the cup that is pressed by womap’s lip. G.N. 
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A NATIONAL UNIVERSITY. 


Ir we would see the true interests of this nation and the 
world, not simply preserved, but effectually promoted, we must 
sooner or later establish and sustain a National University. If 
we would enjoy the benign protection of institutions bought by 
the blood of our fathers, and see them transmitted, a blessing to 
those who shall come after us; if we would see morality and 
religion regarded, the arts and sciences cherished ; philosophy 
studied, and literature advanced; if we would see the mind 
enlarged and elevated, and man himself fully fitted for his allot- 
ted. station; then we must hail the day when a great central 
and inexhaustable Fountain shall be opened, from whence all 
these blessings may flow. When this infant people shall have 
become a great and mighty nation, and filled all the land, the 
little rivulets, that have hitherto supplied our wants, will utterly 
fail. A mighty reservoir of pure, ae and life-giving 
waters, must be established in the heart of the nation, or betore 
the lapse of many generations, our few ordinary and isolated 
cisterns will have dried up. 

But, aside from metaphor, let us turn our attention to the 
actual condition of the nation in a literary and intellectual point 
of view, and the necessity of an institution of this nature shall 
be still more apparent. We boast, that among our citizens, 
intelligence and learning in their humbler grades, are more gen- 
erally diffused, than among almost any other people. True, if 
we consider name and number simply, we have Universities, 
Colleges, Academies, Seminaries, High Schools and Common 
Schools, in abundance. But these, at least, can only furnish the 
mind with first principles. Moreover, the time and labor of 
Professors and Teachers in these institutions, must be supremely 
devoted to the business of instruction. When such a multiph- 
cation of duties as at present is imposed upon each of these, it 
is unreasonable to expect that they should do more than arrange, 
modify, and disseminate a few of the more general and obvious 
principles of science and learning. To penetrate the vast mines 
of truth, that have remained as yet comparatively unexplored, 
with the simple purpose of unfolding their treasures, without 
deriving immediate and practical advantage therefrom; to 
fathom the mighty ocean of beauty, for the gems there con- 
cealed, while the treasures fall not into the adventurer’s hands ; 
to soar aloft in the regions of thought and imagination, that 
others may be gratified with the sublimity and inspiration of 
poetry ; or to ascend the rugged mountains of science, there to 
contemplate the abstract on speculative principles of nature 
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in the bright beams of her own sun—to do all this, requires 
more than a few detached efforts of professional men, whose 
own appropriate duties are already too numerous and oppres- 
sive. It requires the uninterrupted labors of a body of men, 
who shall devote their whole lives, and all their powers, each to 
a single object of pursuit; men whose minds shall be relieved 
from all the pressing cares of life, by having all their wants 
abundantly supplied, without effort on their part ; men who shall 
have a place for retirement and study, secluded from all the 
stormy commotions with which this busy people are daily agi- 
tated and harassed; and men who shall be encouraged by 
tokens of sympathy and approbation, and by evidence that their 
labors are appreciated by their own cotemporaries. Now the 
state or nation is the best, if not the only source from which 
such ample and permanent provision may be expected. And if 
such a class of men enjoy the respect and sympathy due to them 
from the great mass of people, for their self-denying zeal and 
labors, that respect and sympathy must derive its origin and its 
tone from “the powers that be”—primarily, from the state— 
and then public sentiment will follow freely in the wake. Let 
these provisions be made—these encouragements be granted— 
and we shall see an Institution rising up, in which shall be con- 
centrated the intellectual nerve and sinew of the nation. 
Thither will be gathered men of genius, thought, and invention ; 
of strong intellect and high attainments. And by their contact, 
they will inspire salutary zeal and enthusiasm. By their mutual 
efforts, they will strengthen each others’ hands; and by their 
mutual contributions, they will increase their treasures, and 
multiply the stores of knowledge. Nor will this be a coutract- 
ing, gravitating mass of inanimate matter ; but a living, active, 
efficient power. And as the blood—life’s nutriment—flows 
through ten thousand arteries from the heart to the extremities 
of the body, carrying health and vigor to every part of the 
frame ; so, through every portion of our republican system, from 
this self-supplying fountain, would flow abundant streams of 
knowledge, and high mental enterprise, giving impulse to talent, 
vitality to genius, and to the intellect of the nation, lasting, irre- 
pressible energy. The discovery of many important truths 
would, doubtless, be made ; the cause of letters would be revi- 
ved ; the field of useful arts cultivated ; the domain of science 
extended ; in fine, a higher and more healthful tone would be 
given to the mental being of individuals and of the whole nation. 

The nature of our republican institutions, and the present 

litical aspect of the country, demand the establishment of a 

ational Universit . Is it urged in reply, though we have as 
yet had no National University, our supiiiom institutions have, 
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notwithstanding, been hitherto preserved? Granted. But they 
have been preserved under, and in conjunction with, all the piety 
and moderation of the Puritans; all the affection of colonies 
from a common country, and in a strange land ; all the confi- 
dence of infant states; all the bonds that a common enemy 
have cast upon the nation; together with all the regard that 
sons have had for the memory of their fathers who fought and 
bled for them. ‘Take away from our institutions all the mighty 
power of these influences—which are only accidental—and their 
weakness will be seen and felt. Man will learn that there is no 
magic power, no virtue, no considerative principle in the mere 
name or form of government. Its efficacy must be derived 
from another source, from the mighty power of truth, of letters, 
and of religion. 

Other systems of government may be preserved and perpetua- 
ted as well, and perhaps some even better, under the reign of 
ignorance and superstition, than if the minds of the people were 
cultivated and stored with knowledge. But not so with Re- 
publicanism. When the states are divided and subdivided, and 
political rights and privileges are equally distributed and enjoy- 
ed, it is very natural that strong excitement, bordering upon vio- 
lence, be produced among the people. Whole communities 
are often thrown into fierce commotion, and all the feelings and 
passions of men are kindled, so that society seems shaken to the 
very center, during the discussion of some agitating question, or 
the adjustment of conflicting interests. 

Our only hope, in such a state of things, is in the overpower- 
ing influence of religious sentiment and an elevated style of let- 
ters. In the efficacy of the former, we have much confidence. 
Yet it is not sufficient of itself. It must be clad in garments of 
knowledge ; it must be equipped with Weapons of art; it must 
be adorned with the refinement and beauty of learning. And 
when the day of decline in letters in this country shall come, and 
the American citizen shall attempt to exercise the privileges of 
the elective franchise, unguided by the light of wisdom, and 
ungoverned by the genial influence of sound learning, we may 
rest assured, that all which we now admire and love and boast 
of in our political institutions, will be sacrificed to _——s the 
selfish purposes of designing men and aspiring demago 
The bold and daring spirit of our people, once emancipated from 
the moral restraints of wisdom, intelligence, and virtue ; once set 
free from that power of reason and understanding, that spri 
only from a state of high intellectual culture, could no more 
controlled than the tornado that spreads ruin and devastation 
over the face of the earth. The diversities of feeling, and the 
fermentations of prejudice and antipathy, and the angry passions 
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of wayward and selfish politicians, would become terrible 
indeed, 

In conclusion, then, if we would refute the disgraceful charges 
of other nations, that we have no literature of our own, or at 
best, but a stinted and despicable one; if we would elevate our 
intellectual standard, and quicken the moral and mental energies 
ot the ple to engage in the loftier pursuits of truth and let- 
ters ; if we would lay a foundation, on which may be reared a 
literary superstructure, that, like our political, in point of beauty, 
excellence, and glory, shall equal, if not surpass that of every 
other nation—England herself not excepted ;—if we would 
have the vital interests of the nation preserved and promoted, 
her happiness secured, and political dignity sustained and cher- 
ished ; and if we would earn the blessings, and not the curses 
of future generations, the approbation, and not the reproach of 
future travelers, then let the nation be blessed and adorned with 
a National University. O. P. Q. 


SONG. 


Fiz! fill the cup and let it pass, 
Fill high the bow! with rosy wine, 
And pledge with me my own dear lass, 
And | will drink again to thine. 


The cup to social pleasure dear, 
Oh! never let it pass thy lip, 

It warms the heart, it dries the tear, 
A comforter to those who sip. 


Each sparkle is a gem of thought, 
And wit lies hidden in the cup, 
And inspiration may be caught 
From out its depths, while bubbling up. 


Then drink with me to woman dear, 
And fill again your goblets high, 
And drink to each fond friend that's here, 


For friendship is a holy tie. GN. 
October 12th, 1841. 
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A VOICE FROM THE SBA. 
PART I. 


Any one who has been over a week on the wide waters, well 
knows how slowly time passes, and how eagerly the slightest 
circumstance is seized upon which promises to occupy the mind 
for a portion, however short, of those monotonous hours which 
“d their slow length along.” I had been shut up for some 
ten days in a packet ship, taking a passage to the sunny South, 
and during much of that time the weather had been such as 
to confine me a good deal below. I had, however, during the 
short time | could occasionally spend on deck, made some ac- 
quaintance with an intelligent seaman, whose name was Rob- 
ert Williams, remarkable for the steadiness of his deportment 
and the knowledge and activity which he displayed in all the 
duties of his station. 

On the tenth day of our voyage the weather cleared, and 
I was enjoying the luxury of a cigar in the calm and beautiful 
twilight of a summer evening. The wind was fair, and the 
ship, with every stitch of canvas set, was slowly moving, like 
a white cloud, over the placid waters. Williams, whose watch 
it was upon deck, was standing near me, and I soon entered 
into conversation with him. Our discourse happened to turn 
upon an incident which had occurred that morning. One of 
the sailors had fallen overboard, and was with difhiculty res- 
cued from a watery grave. I asked Williams if the man had 
been drinking, and I learned that such was suspected to have 
been the case. 

“ Your taste does not lie that way, Williams,” | observed, “if I 
may judge from what I have seen of your conduct while | have 
been on board.” 

“ Whatever my taste may be,” he replied, “1 have had a pow- 
erful and melancholy warning upon the subject, sufficient to 
make me renounce forever the practice of intoxication.” 

I expressed some curiosity to learn the particulars of what 
he alluded to, and after casting his eyes around to see that 
there was nothing to require his immediate attention, he 
began as follows :— 

“I was, some years since, one of the crew of a Fairhaven 
whaler, bound on a two or three years’ voyage. | had shipped 
some days previous to the time of sailing, and made several visits 
to the ship while the stores and equipments were being taken on 
board. Busine these visits I became acquainted with the car- 
penter of the vessel, and our slight intimacy ripened so rapidly 
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into a closer acquaintance, that, ere the vessel was hauled out 
and moored in the stream, we had become firm friends. | be- 
lieve that what tended more than any thing else to promote and 
cement our friendship, was my accidentally 
sd a few weeks in the village of , in the vicinity 

‘atskill, New York. It was his native place, and the mere men- 
tion of his home seemed to soften his feelings ; and more than 
once I have seen tears start into his eyes at any allusion to the 
scenes of his childhood. He was my watchmate on the voyage 
out, and we together many of the hours of sunshine and 
storm, to which a sailor’s life is continually exposed. Often, in 
generous rivalry, he and I have contended for the yardarm, the 
post of danger and of: honor. Seldom was a reef taken in the 
main topsail, that one of us did not ‘ pass the earring.’ He was 
ever foremost in danger, and where he was, (I mean not to boast 
or praise myself,) there was I also. It seemed as though | never 
could perform the duties of my station so much to my own or my 
officers’ satisfaction, as when he was by my side; and | believe 
that he entertained similar feelings with regard to me—we really 
became necessary to each other. 

“During one of the lovely evenings peculiar to tropical cli- 
mates, our ship, with her tall masts covered with canvas, was 
gliding along steadily over the surface of the deep, very much 
as ours is doing now—indeed, this evening ania me forcibly 
of that. The golden hues of the sun, yet dimly seen on the 
clouds, was giving place to the silvery rays of a nearly full 
moon. Eight bells had struck, and the watch had gone below. 
I was leaning over the bulwarks, gazing listlessly at the shadow 
of our ship; so clear was the night, and so smoothe the bosom 
of the ocean, that every spar and sail and rope, was as distinctly 
marked as the reality itself. Memory was busy. The bright 
sunny hours of childhood were passing in review before me; 
kind parents and friends were again by my side ; feelings which 
I had imagined buried in oblivion were again awakened in 
my bosom ; all, all that I had ever valued or loved, were again 
acting their parts on the busy scene of life ;—an involuntary ex- 
— escaped my lips—my friend was near me, and my words 

attracted his attention ;—in a moment he was by my side. | 
hastily raised my hand and brushed away a tear, but not quick 
“5 to conceal it from him. 

“*What! thinking of home—so was I ;—come,’ said he, lead- 
ing me forward, ‘I have long intended to make you acquainted 
with some passages of my life, of which at present you are 
ignorant ;—it will change the current of your thoughts, and if 
it does not cheer you up, it will at least serve to while away an 
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hour of our watch. I know I shall have your sympathy, and so 
far I shall be a gainer by the narrative, if you are not.’ 

“ | assured him that any thing which concerned him would in- 
terest me, and begged him to speak without reserve, assuring him 
of my sympathy. 

“*] need not ask you,’ he resumed, ‘if you remember the little 
church in the village of B . Noone who has been there 
readily forgets the white spire with its vane, rising over the tops 
of the old oaks, whose trunks and branches have long sheltered 
it from the rude blasts of winter, and whose green and ample 
foliage have | protected it from the scorching rays of the 
summer suns. ithin a stone’s throw of that church, and just 
across the brook, stands a white cottage, nearly hidden from 
view in the leafy month of June. It was called the Parsonage, 
and its neat and well-arranged garden was the pride of the vil- 
lagers. Scarce a stranger stopped at the quiet little Inn, who 
was not invited to walk over and examine the beauties of that 
sweet spot, and the expressions of admiration which its situation 
and neatness drew from the lips of the visitor, were an ample re- 
turn to his good and simple-hearted companion. That place, 
shipmate, was my home! For more than twenty years my ven- 
erated father had read and preached the words of life in that 
quiet church to his admiring and unsophisticated flock. He 
was their guide—their example—almost their idol. His death, 
which occurred about five years since, made a void in the little 
community which his beloved congregation thought could never 

ain be adequately supplied. But time, that soother of nearly 
all sorrow, shed its calm influence over the hearts of those who 
had fost their best and dearest earthly friend. My mother, m 
sister, and myself, still continued to reside at home. My father’s 
scanty income would not allow of his leaving any provision for 
his widow and children ;—the only legacy he had to ~——— to 
us, Was a spotless name. The support of the family, therefore, 
chiefly devolved upon me, for | had been apprenticed to a car- 
penter, and was now enabled to earn something at my trade. I 
applied myself most diligently to my business, to enable my be- 
loved mother and sister to continue in their former comfortable, 
but simple mode of life,—but in spite of my unremitted exertions, 
and the most rigid economy on their part, there were times 
when the loss of my father's small income was severely felt. 

“*To the satisfaction of the whole parish, the loss of their 
pastor was supplied by a young man named H » who had 
received his theological instruction from my father. He had 
left the village for a year or two to complete his studies, and 
had just been ordained. Upon my father’s death, the thoughts 
of the parishioners naturally reverted to him, and he received 
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and accepted the call to become their minister. He came, ac- 
companied by his sister, Emily H . With them, in hap- 
pier days, | had passed much of my time, while her brother was 
my father’s pupil, and whom | had long ardently loved ; nor was 
my passion unrequited. Upon their arrival in the village they 
called upon my mother, saenepemnh if it should be agreeable 
to her, to become inmates of the cottage. This proposal she 
gladly accepted, for the small sum which he would be able to 
pay, added to our scanty allowance, would again enable us to 
procure those coinforts which were absolutely indispensable to 
my mother’s declining health and strength. To my unspeak- 
able joy, a few days saw our new companions domesticated at 
our fireside, aud the cottage again became the Parsonage. Their 
society seemed to impart new health to my mother’s feeble 
frame, and in Emily my sister had found not only a friend, but 
an able and willing assistant in her attendance upon my re- 
maining parent. I had renewed my suspended acquaintance 
also with Emily, and found that my presence was as welcome 
to her as it had been in former days. ‘Two years passed in this 
happy manner, and each day found the inmates of the cottage 
more and more endeared to each other. My occupation kept 
me constantly employed throughout the day, but scarcely had 
the sun set ere | was by the side of my sister and her friend. 
The time was near at hand that would free me from my appren- 
ticeship; then I should be enabled to commence life for myself, 
and it was understood in the family that as soon as the produce 
of my labor should put me in possession of $500, Emily was to 
become mine with the full consent of her brother and the sanc- 
tion of my mother. To accelerate this much longed for and 
happy hour, though against the wishes of my friends, | removed 
to the City of New York, anticipating in that wider field more 
certain and more lucrative employment than I could expect in 
my native village. Nor was | disappointed. Master of my 
trade, | soon found employment there so profitable, that by the 
following spring I expected to be the possessor of the desired 
amount. I had never suffered more than a fortnight to elapse 
during the summer and autumn without passing a day at my 
native place, and each visit seemed to unite us more closely to 
each other. Knowing that the severity of the winter must ne- 
cessarily interrupt these periodical visits, | urged Emily to con- 
sent to our immediate union. Would to Heaven she had yielded 
to my importunity! but she was averse to taking the step, and 
her brother, whom she consulted on the subject, also disappro- 
ved of it, alleging as a reason that by the sprin I should be 
more firmly established in my business, and Emily laughingl 

said, that she wished to test the strength of my affection. With 
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a heavy heart | bade them farewell, having previously obtained 
a promise that I should every week receive a letter from home. 
The promise was faithfully kept, for regularly the Tuesday's 
mail brought a letter from Emily, filled with al that delightful 
chit chat which a woman only knows how to write, and which 
is so agreeable to a lover's eye and heart, These letters were 
no less regularly answered, for my pleasantest recreation at that 
time consisted in the innecent enjoyment of perusing and re- 
perusing her epistles, and in replying to them. This continued 
until the month of January, at which time the weather became 
so unusually mild for the season, that a steamer was advertised 
to start for N , distant only about twenty miles from my 
home. The opportunity was not to be neglected, and accom- 
panied by one of my fellow workmen, I started for the landing. 
On reaching the wharf we found that the boat had started a few 
minutes before. Alas! my friend, what tremendous conse- 
quences were involved in the delay of these few minutes. Sad 
and disappointed we strolled along toward the residence of my 
companion, and on arriving at his door | accepted his invitation 
to stay and sup with him. He had noticed my dejected coun- 
tenance, and by way of diverting my melancholy thoughts, he 
proposed that we should look in at one of the theatres in the 
neighborheod. For the first time in my life I witnessed a dra- 
matic performance, and I need not assure you how delighted I 
was at the mimic representation. The melancholy feelings 
with which I had entered the doors of that temple of pleasure 
had entirely vanished, and the proposal of my friend to join a 
— party was most willingly assented to by me.’” 

illiams had proceeded thus far in his narration, when the 
breeze, which had been for some time gradually freshening, had 
now increased so much that it was considered necessary to 
shorten sail. The first mate, whose watch it was, accordingly 
gave orders to that effect, and Williams, merely stopping long 
enough to assure me that he would resume his story on the 
following evening, sprang up the main rigging, and | saw no 
more of him for that night. I soon after betook myself to my 
berth. H. H. 
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THE FLOWER’S LESSON. 
“1 will be as the dew.”"—Hosna. 


I saw in the vale a fragile flower 
Lift up its delicate head : 

And ‘round the path of the morning bour, 
The breath of its perfume shed 


And thither the bright winged insect flew, 
The sweets of its cup to sip, 

Or to kiss off the drops of sparkling dew 
That hung on its rosy lip. 


But the summer’s sun arose in its might, 
And that flower drooped its head ; 

And pale grew the petals, before so bright, 
As it sunk on its grassy bed. 


And all of that bright and youthful throng, 
Who had joined at early dey, 

In the giddy dance and the merry song, 
Flew from that flower away. 


So lonely it lay on the valley's breast, 
With its leaflets all faded and sear ; 
With no kind attendant to pillow its rest, 

Or to shed o’er its sorrows a tear. 


But at eve, as I turned again to the place, 
That withered flower to view, 
A sunbeam smiled o’er its freshened face, 


More bright than its morning hue. 


And sweeter far was the zepbyr’s song, 
That wafted its fragrance at night, 

Than the merry shout of the faithless throng, 
Who had danced in the morning light. 


Its fragrant petals aside | drew, 
As its head raised calmly up ; 

And sparkling drops of the evening dew, 
Fell from its odorous cup. 


*Tis thus, when the joys of our folly depart, 
And the ties of false friendship are riven, 
The dew drops of mercy fall soft on the heart, 

And it blooms with the flowers of Heaven. 
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METAPHYSICS. 


The body knows no sympathy, 

That's the proud privilege of the sanp. 

Tis like a living spark that’s hid 

Leneath an alabaster lid. Louw pe Camors. 


Auruoven at the bare mention of this formidable term one 
asks instinctively, Can these dry bones live? still, despite the 
known and often expressed opinion of the Reading Public, we 
venture to offer something very like a defense of Metaphysical 
science. Not, indeed, of a certain gigantic phantom, clad in 
the dusky drapery of German nomenclature, but as it really 
exists. The “New Lights” of the nineteenth century would 
have us believe that truth can never gain admittance to the 
mind, unless she approaches disguised by the trappings of an 
uncouth phraseology. Ideas simple and easily recognized under 
their ordinary forms, now flourish as new discoveries—proofs 
of analytical acuteness—landmarks for coming generations. 
At present, if a writer wishes to give a few hints concerning 
the origin of thought, or merely indicat the primary powers of 
the mind, he commences, “ Let us now institute an inquiry into 
the origin of the subjective Primitive.” Does he believe in the 
evidence of Consciousness, he has a “Conscious Cognition” of 
the fact; would he point you to an emblem of eternity, “ be- 
hold,” cries he, “a fit representation of the illimitable Infinite.” 
We would not detract a tythe from the merited reputation of 
the true Pioneer; but why, in the name of all that is rational, 
need we, by imitating the faults and absurdities of a favorite 
author, leave the pure, native pearl to slumber undisturbed, 
while we gather with pious care into our cabinets, the rough 
and unsightly shell? The prejudice, arising from this cireum- 
stance, is not in itself unjust, but embraces too wide a cirele, 
blindly disregarding the difference between mere adventitious 
a and what pertains to the true character of the 
subject. 

Metaphysics, in reality is, and ever ought to be, an exposition 
of the nature and operations of the human mind, and as such, 
has in every age commanded the most earnest attention. Open 
at random the volume of the Past, a continual recurrence of 
the same questions and the same solutions, offers coavigging 
evidence of some deep-rooted inquisitiveness—some univer 
longing in the heart of man to understand his spiritual Nature. 
Accordingly, we find India and Greece, Germany and France, 
have each acknowledged three systems of Philosophy ; present- 
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ing, too, in their first principles, a most remarkable degree of 
similarity. Each sought in these an explanation of the doubts 
which ever beset the inquirer at the very outset of his medita- 
tions. Here we discover the first philosophical corruption of 
primitive Revelation. ‘These systems are, first, a belief in the 
self-existent energy of Nature, and of Thought or Inteiligence : 
next, a belief in that of Intelligence alone—a theory strikingly 
analogous to that of Berkely, a some involving the sublime error, 
that the “chief good” lay in a complete abstraction from all 
things outward and visible, and thus, at last, attaining to a state 
of Deity ; for, as they argued, God was thought : and finally, a be- 
lief in the existence of a self-active Nature only; in other words, 
that the inherent activity of matter was the sole cause, not 
merely of our own being, but also of those surprising pheno- 
mena, which, by their constant recurrence, have almost failed to 
attract the slightest attention. It is not now requisite to trace 
the various effects of these several systems; nor must it be in- 
ferred that we here possess the clue to every speculation that 
has ever perplexed the brain of Man; but whatever other de- 
ductions may be drawn from this remarkable coincidence, it 
certainly exhibits, in a most striking aspect, the natural tendency 
of thought, under every variety of circumstance and condition. 
The cause must reside in the structure of the Mind itself: the 
secret lies in the restless desire of Man to resolve his destiny ; 
and its ultimate satisfaction has so racked his reason, that in 
these latter days, the voice of despair, ascending from an intel- 
ligent, though misguided people, has been heard to exclaim, 
“ there is no truth save one; Death is a never-ending sleep.” 
Bare precept affords no quiet to the soul; it must have know- 
ledge. The fall of every Religion that debars investigation, has 
beeu decreed ; for it wars against the first principles of our 
nature—confidence in the fundamental laws of human belief. 
This ground must be admitted, prior to all argument ; for upon 
it all sage is ultimately based; and without this admission, 
the slightest progress is wholly impracticable. So firmly do 
we retain this idea, that whatever is contrary to their dictates, 
we feel convinced must be false, not only in this world, but 
throughout the intelligent universe: else what meaning can we 
attach to that oft-repeated sentiment—whatever is contrary to 
reason, is impossible? It is upon this assurance that all human 
philosophy rests. “Error, to be permanent, must be combined 
with truth.” And it is through the belief induced by partial 
examination—by an examination of the fair side alone, that we 
cling to it with such tenacity. 
hat joy is felt by the soul as it unfolds the operations of 
its own immortal nature! All that is outward is transient as 
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the summer's dew; but within, we behold the germs of a 
power whose expansion will but commence when the last trump 
shall sound the knell of time. There is an eloquence in reason, 
not such as stirs the feelings from their inmost depths, but the 
eloquence of calm, quiet satisfaction; for we welcome truth 
like some bosom friend, and feel, that though the storm of 
opinion lash itself to fury, there is one rock will stand unmoved 
amid this chaos, upon which we may rest secure. What glo- 
rious vision breaks upon the sight! it is the world of self—of 
thought and feeling; the world of motive and the springs of 
action. Here we behold the Passions lulled into a deceptive 
calm; here Reason, marshaling our ideas by their appropriate 
laws; here the Will, the more immediate manifestation of our 
spiritual nature. Who would not know himself? Incarnate 
mystery ! 

Reflection elevates and purifies the mind; each object as- 
sumes its proper shape and due proportion; the illusions of 
sense no longer deceive us; the relation we sustain to each 
other and to duty; the beauty of Virtue, and the proper aim 
and end of being, appeal with almost the force and persuasive 
influence of some new revelation. Yet it is said that human 
philosophy congeals the heart ; as if that heart could chill, while 
it views the electric chain of sympathy which binds it to the 
million bosoms throbbing in unison with all that is noble or 
exalted within the soul. Behold that soul a the devel- 
opment of its own energies! How it writhes and strains its 
earthly fetters. We feel enthusiasm as we view the attributes 
of Deity. Are we not moved by the struggle of a spirit, 
formed “in his image,” to comprehend its own mysterious 
power! Yes, though while confined within this “tabernacle 
of clay,” but partial knowledge be our lot, “this eager hope, 
this fond desire, this longing after immortality,” points to a fu- 
ture where we shall know even as we shall be known. 


TO A SNOW FLAKE. 


Srinrt of purity! frail messenger, 

Celestial! daughter meek of pareats fierce ! 
White-robed virgin! sky-mere voyager ! 

I wonder thou should’st through yon dark cloud pierce. 
From what bleak region, wandering bast thou come ? 

Hast crossed the seas? Or op the mountain top 
First felt the feartul gift of wings? Thy home 

Is in the skies ; yet ne’er thy course shall stop, 
Vagrant and fickle—mist, dew, hail, or water-drop. 
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A UNIVERSITY BOAT-RACE. 


Row, brothers, row Lapy or rua Laas. 
* Go it, ye cripples!” Hoos Wate. 


“Dean 
“To-day the first race of the season comes off. Be at my room at 
two, and | will show you the way. D. J. H.” 


Such were the contents of a curiously twisted note which | 
found upon my breakfast table one morning on returning from 
lectures. The author thereof was a bachelor fellow of Trinity, 
who has had in his day and generatiou considerable intercourse 
with America. He always manages to get the American news 
before any one else in Cambridge, and when, by an affecting 
dispensation of Providence, our country was deprived of the 
veteran chief and statesman whom she had delighted to honor, 
it was from one of H——’s queer little notes that I derived the 
melancholy information, “General Harrison is dead.” I never 
was so completely prostrated by so brief a sentence. 

But I am digressing. There was not much time to lose, for 
it wanted but a quarter of two, and H—— was a punctual man. 
So, arming myself with an umbrella, (it has a habit of raining 
at least once a day in England,) | sallied forth to witness, for 
the first time in my life, that exciting spectacle, a University 
boat-race. 

There is one great point in which the English have the ad- 
vantage over us; they understand how to take care of their 
health. At Yale, out of six hundred, three die every year on 
an average ; at Cambridge, out of two thousand, one, every two 

ears. Yet the Cantabs are neither tee-totalers nor Graham- 
tes. There is, indeed, a tradition, that a total-abstinence soci- 
ety was once established at Cambridge, and that it increased in 
three years to two members ; but whether it be still in existence, 
I have not been able to learn. But every Cantab takes his two 
hours’ exercise per diem, by walking, riding, rowing, fencing, 
gymnastics, &c. How many Yalensians take one hour's regular 
exercise! It would seem as if there had been a regular combi- 
nation at the Elm-city to put down every thing of that sort. 
The gymnasium has vanished, wicket has been voted ungenteel, 


scarce even a@ freshman dares put on a pair of skates, and the 
have never been rideable horses in New Haven “within the 


memory of “the oldest inhabitant.” If instead of the thousand 
and one secret societies that fritter away their time and divert 
their attention from the regular studies of the college, the Ya- 
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lensians would get up boat and cricket clubs, there might be 
some hope of them.* But] am not now reading a lecture on 
diatetics, so let us come back to the shores of the Cam. 

The Cam being a very narrow stream, scarcely wider than a 
canal, it is impossible for the boats to race side ie side. The 
following expedient has therefore been adopted: the boats are 
drawn up in a line, two lengths between each, and the contest 
consists in each boat endeavoring to touch with its bow the 
stern of the one before it, which operation is called “ bumping ;” 
and at the next race the bumper takes the place of the bumped. 
The distance rowed is about two miles. To be “ head of the 
river,” is a distinction much coveted and hard fought for. Each 
college has a boat-club ; in Trinity there are three. About nine 
races take place in the season; they are of great use in prepar- 
ing the men for the annual match with Oxford, in which, with 
one exception, the Cantabs have always been victorious. In- 
deed, they are now the best rowers in Reskesl. 

The Caiust boat was at this time “head of the river,” the 
First Trinity second, the Third Trinity third. Some hard pull- 
ing was expected among the head boats. The third Trinity 
had threatened to “ bump” the first. 

While you have been reading the above, you may su 

H and myself viewing the scene of action, distant a 
two miles from the town. The time of starting is at hand, and 
students are hurrying by us on all sides, some mounted, but the 
greater part on foot; some following the beaten track, others 
taking a shorter cut over fields and fences. Here comes a sport- 
ing character riding his own “hanimal.” See with what a 
knowing look he approaches that fence. “ Hip!” he is over, 
and a foot tospare. Ah! here is another, who, though not very 
well mounted, must needs show his dexterity at the same place. 
“ Not quite, stranger "The horse has his ee feet clean over, 
but it by no means follows that he will do the same with his 
hind ones. “Crack !” he has hit the top bar with his feet and 
carried it off several yards. Not so bad, after all; he might 
not do it again so neatly. 

“ Bang !" there goes the first gun! In three minutes there 
will be another, in two more a third, and then for it! “ What 


* There are few societies in the University at Cambridge ,—e general debating club 
for all the undergraduates, with a library and reading-room attached, @ similar institu- 
tion for the fellows, and two political associations. It is barely possible there may be 
others, but Iam not aware of the existence of any. 

+ Familiarly pronounced Keys. There is an old joke about a man named Bunch, 
once having belonged to this college, and having been called accordingly, “‘ Bunch of 
Keys.” 
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are those chaps laughing at?” Abt I see; no wonder. An 
ambitious character, on a sorry hack has driven his rozinante at 
a ditch. “ No you don’t, mister!” The horse, wiser than his 
rider, shakes his head, and refuses the leap. He is hauled back 
for a fresh start, and the whip applied ad libitum, accompanied 
with several jerks of the bridle. he same result ensues. The 
tittering of the passers-by reaches our hero’s ears, he waxes 
wrathiul, and discharges on his reluctant steed a perfect hurri- 
cane of blows. 

“Spla—ash!” With the utmost composure imaginable, the 
old horse has stepped bodily into the ditch, which is about three 
feet deep, casting his rider over his head by the abrupt descent. 
“Serves you right my friend. We can’t stop to see what be- 
comes of you, for there goes the second gun, and we must make 
haste to get a good place.” 

Well, here we are, at the upper end of the “long reach.” We 
can just see the head of the first boat below yonder corner. 
The hardest pulling is always just here, so that we shall have a 
good view. “Ha! do you see that pull?” The eight stalwart 

aius men have bent to their oars the moment the first gun 
flashed, and as they are taking the second stroke, its report 
reaches our ears. Here they come ata rapid rate, and with 
them comes the whole cortege of horse and foot, running “om 
the bank, and cheering the boats. “Take care of yourselves 
A young colt, frightened by the uproar, is cutting some very 
decided capers, to the great discomposure of those around him, 
and finishes by jumping into the river, fortunately not near 
enough to the boats to disturb them. His rider maintains his 
seat throughout, and they emerge from the river somewhat wet, 
but otherwise uninjured. And whether they were or not, no 
one seemed to care, for the leading boats were rounding the 
upper corner of the long reach. On they came at a good round 
rate, the Caius apparently taking it quite easy, and pulling leis- 
urely, as much as to say, “Theve’s no use of hurrying ourselves; 
they can’t overtake us.” Indeed, so far from the First Trinity 
seeming likely to give them any trouble, they were themselves 
in some danger from the Third Trinity, who had gained on them 
half a length. 

The first three or four boats had passed me, for I was never a 
good runner, when suddenly there uprose a mighty shout of 
“Trinity! Trinity!" “Go it, Trinity "and looking ahead I be- 
held our first boat shooting forward with a sudden impulse, as 
if one of Davy Crockett’s alligators had been all at once attached 
to it, and overhauling the head boat in gallant style. The | ow 
Caius crew looked like men in a nightmare ; they pulled without 
making any headway, while the aime kept gaining on them a 
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foot at every stroke. The air resounded with the shouts of the 

rtisans of the respective boats. “Now Keys!” “Now Trin- 
ity!” “ Why don’t you pull, Keys!” “Now you have ‘em, 

rinity!” “Keys!” “Trinity! Trinity!” “Keys! Now's 
your chance, Keys!” “Save yourself, Keys!" And it reall 
did appear as if the Caius crew would save themselves, for with 
a sudden effort they made a great addition to the velocity of 
their boat, in a very short time. I began to fear that they had 
been “ playing ‘md all the while, and could leave behind 
our men after all. 

The uproar and confusion of the scene were now at their 
height. Men and horses ran promiscuously along the bank, 
paying little respect to each others’ persons, for nothing was 
thought of but the race. I verily dines that if half a dozen 
persons had been trampled under foot, or thrown into the river, 
no one would have stopped to render them assistance. The 
cockswain of the Caius looked like the very personification of ex- 
citement ; he bent over at every pull, till his nose almost touched 
the stroke’s arm, cheering his men meantime at the top of his 
voice. The shouts rose louder and louder. “ Pull Trinity !” 
“Pull Keys!” “Go it, Trinity!" “ Keep on, Keys!” * Pull 
Stroke!" “Go it, No. 3!" “* Lay out, Smith !” (for the friends 
of the different rowers began to appeal to them individually.) 
“That's it, Trinity!” “Where are you, Keys?” “ Hurrah, 
Trinity ! inity! inity !” and the outecries of the Trinitarians 
waxed more and more boisterous and triumphant, as our men, 
with their long and lashing strokes, urged their boat closer and 
closer upon the enemy. 

Not more than half a foot now intervened between the bow 
of the pursuer and the stern of the pursued ; still the Caius crew 
pulled on with all their might. They were determined to die 
game at least, or perhaps they still entertained some hopes of 
making their escape. Boats have occasionally run a mile al- 
most touching. “ But there is no more chance for them.” One 
tremendous pull from the First Trinity, and half that small dis- 
tance has disappeared. They all but touch. One more such 
stroke and you are aboard of them. “Hurrah! a bump! a 
bump !” 

Not so! The Caius’ steersman is on the lookout, and with a 
skillful inclination of the rudder he has made his boat fall off— 
just the least bit in the world—but enough to prevent their con- 
tact. The First Trinity overlapped, but did not touch. 

Exulting shouts from the shore hailed the success of the dex- 
trous evasion. Enraged at being thus baffled, the pursuers 
threw all their strength into a couple of strokes. The Caius 
men knowing that this was their last chance, were doing their 
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best; but the other boat was upon them in a moment. Again 
the skill of the cockswain was brought into play, and again the 
pursuing boat overlapped without touching. But it was now 
clear that they were only delaying their fate, not averting it; 
for the Trinity men were going four feet to their three, and run- 
ning them into the further bank, in a way that left no room for 
a change of course. “Hurrah for Trinity!” shouted I, in the 
fullness of my exultation, and at that moment a horse walked 
against me, and nearly threw me off the bank. I was within 
an ace of being pitched into the river. 
When I regained my feet it was all over. Both boats had 
hauled off on one side, and the Caius men had raised their flag, 
a singular mode, | the wey of acknowledging a defeat) 
rinity was “ head of the rive 
joy of her inmates. 
Alas! how vain are human expectations! When the season 
ended, Caius was first, and the First Trinity—No. 4! oy 


once more, and great was the 


Cambridge University. 


ODE OF ANACREON. 
Eig dsiv civew. 


Benowp the dark Earth, she drinketh the rain, 
And the trees, they drink of the Earth again ; 
From the sky, as she sheds her tears of dew, 
The Ocean drinks in his waves of blue ; 

The Sun, as he rolls on his starry way, 

From the Ocean drinks with a thirsting ray. 
The Moon, from the Fount where the sun beams burn, 
The pale stream quaffs in her silvery urn. 
Then drink to the Earth, the Ocean, the Air, 
Banish thy sorrow, thy sigh and thy care ; 

"Tis Nature that bids thee, frail child of Earth, 
Then drink of the cup, and fill thee with mirth. 
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** How various bis employments whom the world 
Calls idle ;— Cowra. 


Man is condemned to earn his bread by the sweat of his brow. 
He must do labor in some sort—whether it be by exerting the 
thews and sinews of his mental, or of his physical frame. None 
should be idle in this world; but with the mass, at this day, it 
may be considered doubtful what labor is. Democracy has 
waxed so radical, the lower classes have become so tinctured 
with chartism—that restless, destructive spirit, for which in 
this country there is no cause, save that any is a good reason to 
men who wish to make a sacrifice to their wounded vanity by 
pulling down and destroying those who are placed upon an em- 
inence to which they cannot themselves attain—that nothi 
with the mass is now considered labor but the severest physi 
exertion. He who digs in the earth, or who works at the for 
is with them a laborer indeed ; while he who gives his energies 
to study, in the peopled cloister of the solitary student—that 
cloister peopled with the spirits of past ages—gloomy and un- 
promising to all but the earnest devotee of a omy yet send- 
ing forth such rays from its dark portals as are destined to illu- 
mine the world, is looked upon by the herd as a drone—a useless 
member of society—and is left to starve, a miser among the 
— thoughts which he has hoarded and heaped around him. 

uch is ever the case with the poor student, the dreamer who 
follows in the train of Truth and of her handmaid, Knowledge, 
who seeks heart-happiness by the pure and invigorating foun- 
tains of thought, in the sweet and healthful atmosphere of re- 
flection and mind-study. But while the mass of men may look 
upon him as one demented, yet are they delighted in listening 
to the notes of the mad singer—while they yield him nothing 
but pity as they behold him careless of the means of life—wast- 
ing the energies which might be coined into the To Kadov of this 
generation, gold, in the vain pursuit of phantoms of the imagi- 
nation ; he, conscious of the strength of his own spirit, can re- 
pay pity with scorn, casting down before the multitude the 
gauntlet of knowlédge—and who among them shall venture to 
raise it from the earth? 

Yet is there a mental strife—a labor which men see not—a 
» ayn. which, by its intensity, wrings from the brow of 
the student, drops more precious than were ever poured u 
the altar of a heathen god—drops which turn into giant 
thoughts, as did the dragons’ teeth into armed men. A this, 
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is his reward, that while his body wastes away with the energy 
of a restless and earnest spirit, his mind decays not, but waxes 
stronger and stronger—bursting daily into some newer life— 
springing to some loftier eminence, and taking some nore en- 
ened view of the world of knowledge. His joy then comes 
from within, and from converse with the few choice spirits, 
who, like the morning stars at Creation, rejoice together in the 
contemplation of a new, but spiritual universe. | 

The pale student then is no sinecurist, fattening upon wealth 
for which he has not labored ; he is 2 gee mete a dead 
weight upon society, retarding its gro impeding its ac- 
tion adding sothing to the common stock of wealth—a non- 
producer. He is the most active and laborious of producers. 
And although he applies not his own muscles and sinews to the 
task, he gives to art its activity, to agriculture its energy, to in- 
tellectual growth its — to the spirit of man its far-reach- 
ing and eagle vision. His is not pay without labor, but, in most 
cases, literally labor without pay. He may not in his lifetime 
win even the fame which he so much thirsts for, and this thought 
is to him the bitterest of all. He asks not wealth, he asks not 
comfort even—but he points to the still solitude of his study, to 
his days of labor and nights of toil, and the results, and de- 
mands of the world that this shall not be counted /abor ineptia- 
rum. He points to the “worn frame his soul seems bursting 
through,” and asks a bare subsistence, and that proud eminence 
to which he believes his labors have justly entitled him. 

But how very often is he doo to disappointment. Nay, 
how seldom does he meet with any thing else. The world fades 
away from before him—dust returns to dust—the unchained 
spirit cleaves the sky, and attains the fulness of knowledge. 

hen, and not till then, is his name immortal, then, and not till 
then, the plaudits and shouts of a gathered world go up to his 
memory, and he is pronounced a God. And is this for what he 
has labored? Is this for what he has sacrificed his life to 
science’ Fool! to be a Platonist, when he might have been 
an Epicurean! Nay, this was not all. Though men knew it 
not, he had been walking all his life with the loftiest spirits 
whieh the world has known. He held a holy communion with 
the dead. He looked out upon the world it is true, all his life 
from the tomb; but that tomb was peopled with the spirits of 
heroes who had become gods—philosophers and poets of all time. 
This was his pride, not that he had lived, but that he had lived 
not as other men. He wasa very Pharisee, and rejoiced that 
he had chosen the true path of glory. Though all the world 
might sneer, there was a self-gratulation which bore him up, 

enabled him to look down with scorn or pity upon its envy 
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and injustice. He knew, too, that few could climb up to the lofty 
pinnacle where he stood ; and there was a keen excitement in 
the thought, which thrilled the very marrow of his bones, and 
which want, and even hope deferred, could not allay. 

Thus he lived on, expecting daily to accomplish somethi 
which should startle the worl and receive from the multitude 
the renown which he coveted ;—waiting and working patiently 
until the time when his name should be with men, “ familiar as 
an household word.” He waited and worked in the full assu- 
rance that his labor and his patience would not be in vain. He 
believed that the time would come when the proud garland for 
the attainment of which he taxed all his energies, would encircle 
his brow. Then would he cast his eye back along the track of 
years, and behold himself a boy—flushed with hope and health, 
comparing in nothing with his now pale and study-worn frame, 
save in the same determined and unyielding spirit—now more 
determined and unyielding than before. it not strange, 
if a tear stole forth from his soul-fraught eye, as he thought of 
the home of his young years—the mother who had loved him, 
and the maiden he had loved. Alas! he had sacrificed them all 
upon the altar of fame—he heard the voice of ambition calli 
from afar, and listened to the syren song. He had given up his 
soul to a thirst for knowledge—he had been deluded by the 
mockery of the phantom fame. It is but the weakness of a 
moment; he dashes away the traitor-tear, and again he is on 
the high road to literary renown. The old warrior is aroused 
within him, and he is ready to do battle in his favorite cause. 
He girds on his mental armor, leaves this world of interest- 
account behind, and forgetting mother and mistress, (what are 
they to him? knowledge and truth are his mother and his mis- 
tress now,) engages more earnestly in the conflict which shall 
win him a grave with the mighty dead. 

Such is the thrice-told tale of a student’s life; and if amid 
his labors, his hopes, his disappointments and his fears, he has 
left a record of any thing which shall make after fey 
wiser or better, he has done much :—He has left those “ foot- 
steps on the sands of Time,” as our own poet-philosopher has 
so sweetly sung, which shall remain proof of his own greatness, 
and a landmark to those who shall come after him, forever :-— 


Footsteps, which perhaps, another 
@omiax o'er life’s solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 

Seeing, shall take heart again. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tur New York Review, for October, comes to us richly laden 
with articles of the most diversified character ;—history, biography, 
religion, politics, and literature. Within a few years, an important 
pr, ad has taken place in the constitution of all the leading peri- 
odicals. Harsh tirades against the author, and verbal criticisms upon 
his book, rarely find a prominent place in any of our quarterlies ; and 
the public taste is now gratified with elaborate essays, whose subjects 
merely are suggested by the book professedly reviewed. a 
we have in the number before us, an accurate delineation of the cha- 
racter of John Jay, as the Christian Statesman. The rigid federal 
principles, so ent in the former pages of this work, are here 
clearly shadowed forth; and although the quiet life of Jay allowed 
little scope for the exhibition of the party feeling of the Review, yet 
we can readily perceive that Washington, Hamilton, and Jay, are the 
gods of its political idolatry. Of the two latter, he says: “ They 
were undoubtedly ‘par nobile fratrum,’ and yet not twin brothers— 
‘pares sed imparis’—Hamilton had Genius, Jay had Wisdom. The 
name of Hamilton was a name to compare with that of Jay ; to swear 

.” The remaining articles are—The Relation of Platonism to 

ristianity, The Chronicles of the Pilgrim Fathers, Life of ‘Torquate 
Tasso, Brewster's Martyrs of Science, A System of National De- 
fense, and a Review of Stone's Life and Times of Red Jacket. Mr. 
L. H. Young is the agent for this city; and we trust an increase of 
patronage will compensate the publisher for the liberality he h 
manifested in thus providing for the public taste. B. 


Tux Diat; a Journat or Lrrerature, Patnosopny, Reti- 
o10n, (Quarteriy.) Vol. IV. Oct., 1841. Carvill & Co., N. 
Tue Dit, for October, was a genial, and most welcome visitor ; but 
our penciled copy has already gone through the hands of so many 
wise critics in a “ large family circle,” that time and space are left us 
to do it but passing justice. We must, however, confess, that on read- 
ing this review, we were disappointed. Our Fathers in New Eng- 
land Theology have, from time to time, told us of this same work— 
how it imitated Carlyle in his strange, fantastic style, and advocated 
the principles of a religion, that ‘transcended’ the warm and well- 
cherished doctrines of the Bible. But it came to us, in a far different 
guise, bearing on its dial-plate that beautiful motto of Hazlitt, horas 
non numero nisi serenas, with a just, discriminating taste, transplant- 
ing in its pages the choicest flowers of Old EWplish Pét@rature, and in 
criticism, narrative, and description, producing rich ‘effects by the use 
of familiar words. With curiosity and wonder and admiration have 
we read the essays of Ralph Waldo Emerson—read them time and 
again, backward and forward, by day-light and candle-light—and this, 
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in our mind, is just the way they should be read. He has been called 
a visionary ; but it seems to us that his dreams are the result of a 
happy wholesome frame of mind ; and we would that there were 
more such dreamers in the world. The sketch of Walter Savage 
Landor, is conceived in a true style of his genius and character—a 
single dash of the pen, and the intellectual giant stands before us, true 
to life. We hope it may not prove the only portrait drawn by the 
same master. Of the principles advanced in the article entitled 
Christ’s Idea of Society, we cannot judge—it might be more proper 
as well as more pleasing for us, perhaps, to say that we do not under- 
stand them. Nor is the poetical department devoid of interest. ‘The 
Psalms of Life, written after the manner of Longfellow, are of the 
true guinea stamp. In fine, we commend the Dial to our fellow- 
students, as a journal that will meet the wants and wishes of the scho- 
lar ; uniting, as it does, Philosophy with Philanthropy, Learning with 
Poetical taste, and a desire to Know only as it teaches us to Do. The 
Mass cannot be expected to feel any sympathy with abstract beauty or 
abstract good, the ¢o ayatov xa: ¢o xadow of the Socratic Philoso- 


phers, but in a community of scholars, the [deal is ofttimes as real as 
the Actual. 


Arcturus, a Journat or Books anp Optntons. No. XII. No- 
vember, 1841. New York.—This successful Magazine has just reach- 
ed the last number of its second volume. Its enterprising editors 
promise new pleasure and additional interest to its readers, in the 
arrangement made for its coming volume. “ Tales, essays, sketches, 
poems, reviews, notices of lectures, the theatre and fine arts, with a 
copious miscellany of minor matters, constitute the variety of its pages.” 
The leading aie on the “ School Fund,” from the pen of Mathews, 
carries its point by a force of appeal and picturesqueness of humor, 
that is irresistible. “A Movement in Clerkdom,” by the same author, 
is enlivened by the same peculiar vein of delicate burlesque. “ Maga- 
zine Literature,” and “ The City Book Stalls,” are easy, rambling 
articles, useful in their purpose, and well executed. “ The Corres- 
pondence of Richardson” is an earnest, and truth-seeking exposition 
of one side of the character of that wonderful writer. e are pro- 
mised a fuller exhibition at some future time. We have long admired 
the writings of Mr. Jones, and know of scarcely a better magazine 
writer in the country. His memory is full, overflowing—his judg- 
ment keen, anylitical, and seldom led astray in pursuit of a theory ; 
his decisions manly and well digested. e article on “ Thomas 
Moore,” we fear has been written by too ardent a champion of the 
Lake School, to meet with or merit much acquiescence among its 
readers. “The City Article” breathes a fine philanthropic spirit, but 
the world have never, as yet, found the lever to elevate man to the 
scale of perfection desired by the writer. “ The Loiterer” is crowded 
with scrutinizing and independent notices of new books. Viewing 


the past conduct of the Magazine, we hope for it a continuation of its 
well merited success. 
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EDITORS’ TABLE. 


Geerie Reapeas,—With a sew votume have we come to greet you, and beg your 
attention fora litle moment. We take you by the hand and entreat you will be 
seated, for we would fain discourse awhile. The oldest college periodical in the Uni- 
ted States has now taken upon itself a new dress, and is as vigorous and healthiul as 
whee urged on by the enthusiasm of early youth. lt has now acquired a permanence 
that places it beyond the fear of decay, and though at times it may feel the shock of 
adversity, yet its years and assoviations will make it a matter of honor and a part of 
the pride of every lover of literature, to support its tottering frame and give vigor and 
health to its declining sanity. We return to you, one and all, our sincere and heartfelt 
thanks, for the generous manner in which you have volunteered your services—with- 
out which what could our efforts avail t 

Throw down your abstruser studies, unbend your stern, critical brows, and look 
in upon us with candor, if not with partiality. You may not learn all the world’s 
wisdom from pouderous tomes and dusty pages, though you obey to the letter the 
injunction of Flaccus, * Nocturn& versate manu, versate diurnd ;” and a better and 
greater philosopher has told us, 


** Study is like the heavens’ glorious sun, 

That will not be deep-searched with saucy looks : 
Small have continual plodders eyer won, 

Save base authority from others’ books.” 


Nay, you may gather instruction from our follies, if youdeem our labors such. For 
our own part, we maintain that whatever serves to develop human character is a 
matter of interest, not unworthy the attention of the philosophic mind. We follow 
Terence, 


** Homo sum: nihil humani a me alieno puto.” 


But we forget; you are not of those fiercer critics who, as Dean Swift says, “ are 
like a dog at a feast, whose thoughts and stomach are wholly set upon what the 
guests fling away, and consequently is apt to snarl most where there are fewest bones.” 
No, Congreve could never have exclaimed of you, “‘ How you are disappointed when 
you are pleased.” 

As a field, then, for the study of human nature, we offer our pages to your inspec- 
tion, independently of their intrinsic literary merits. Here you may watch the cau- 
tious, timid foot-prints of the young author, just entering into the remote suburbs of 
the metropolis of letters; on this page you will find the more daring and reckless 
flight of the writer of tried powers and conscious strength ; and on that, perhaps, the 
measured and garnished periods of one who is reputed an elegant writer, and is driven 
to his wits’ end in the process of husbanding his reputation, ‘nursing it to keep it 
warm.” All this is unfolded to you, and much more, if you possess the cunning to 
discern and the heart to understand it. 

Moreover we here offer you a storehouse, where you may garner up your choice 
thoughts and aspirations, and when, in after years, you find your feelings swaying 
off, and your heart growing estranged from the noisy, brattling world about you, 
your worn and bruised spirit shall gather swect solace as you tread anew these haunts 
and fondle anew the darling thoughts that fired your youthful bosom. Amid the Lar- 
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renness of disappointed hopes, it shall be “as the shadow of a rock im the desert, 
or water in a dry place.” Perchance ye scarcely think so now, but those best versed 
in the world’s history will tell you whatever bears the impress of youth and hope is a 
golden thread im the tangled web of memory. 

It is here proper we should say somewhat concerning ourselves. On this head we 
would be bref, rather leaving your conjecture and good sense to discover who and 
what we are. It has been, and ever will be, our endeavor to supply you with the 
best fruits your garden affords, and if the purveyance be reckoned seanty, or displease 
your palate, we hope you will not blame ws, because “ ye may not reap where ye 
have not sown.” We have no complaints to offer. If success crown our efforts, we 
still find a pleasure in the toil and trouble requisite to cater for your taste. We ac- 
knowledge our indebtedness to the kindly notice afforded us by the press, both in our 
own goodly city und abroad. We shall not at this time enter into any masquerading 
description of ourselves, for we have always been old-fashioned enough to think that 
the intercourse between the reader and editor ought rather to be a comfortable chat or 
rational gossip, setting forth the relation subsisting between the parties. In this per- 
haps we are singular, we rest however on your generosity to tolerate our heterodoxy. 
We have been flooded with communications ; some will be found in full on our pages, 
others have been decently laid away in the coffin, and their memory preserved in the 
obituary at the close of this number. 

Burax Wore stares us in the face once more. Autumn in her gorgeous drapery 
strides rapidly onward, strewing in her path, the rich and gaudy trophies she has 
reaped from flower and tree, from hill and dale. Winter tracks fast in her blanched 
footsteps. The voice of his coming is heard everywhere. He sounds his trumpet- 
notes in the thronged street, and the wayfarer wraps his cloak closer about him; he 
rattles in the shrouds of the wave-tossed vessel, and the mariner treads the deck with 
brisker pace ; at his shrill whistle, as he rashes past our door, and at his old familiar 
patter on our windows, we involuntarily turn our eyes from the page of lore before us, 
and gaze upon the glowing, crumbling coals upon our hearth, till fancy shapes of them 
fantastic figures, and transmuting our thoughts into dreams, quits us in the depths of 
revery ; he whispers as mildly as he may to the red-breast and the cuckoo to sojourn 
no longer, but hurry away in quest of a more genial clime; he groans through the 
branches of the old oak-tree, and the monarch of the forest reluctantly quits his grasp 
of the few withered leaves, Autumn in matronly prudence had left him to hide his 
nakedness ; he scours across the half-veiled face of the heavens, and gives new lustre 
to the stars; the storm-clond hears his trump and gives up its dead, and the wind-blast 
hears his approach and howls a cordial greeting. 

Bat ovr conaesronperts are awaiting, on tiptoe of expectation, to learn their doom. 
Our task is a painful one, but it is to this harsh ordeal you are indebted for much of 
the purity of our pages. You have appealed to a tribunal where 


—— Rhadamanthus habet durissima regna 
Castigatque, auditque dolos,” 


and you should not murmur at the issue. 

“ The Tendency of European Governments,” though possessing much merit, from 
its length we are forced todecline. This is, perhaps, unpleasant to the author as well 
as ourselves, but it should be remembered, it does not fall within the scope and design 


of our Magazine to publish lengthy political articles. He must try again. 
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** The translation from Catullus,” *‘ Lines to ———,” “ Etchings from my window,” 
and ‘‘ Characteristics of Indian Eloquence,” are respectfully declined. 

The “ Lines” on a deceased classmate, though probably dictated by the kindest 
feelings in the world, yet do more honor to the author's heart than they could to the 
pages of our Magazine. 

What have we here? “‘ The Spirit of Obedience and Reverence, a desideratum of 
the age—its source considered,” with a cabalistic signature appended, followed by this 
pithy note : 


“ This has been hastily written and looks rather illegible, still you can make it 
out.” 


The deuce we can. Really, sir, this is too bad. Make it out! Does our beloved 
friend suppose an editor’s patience is “‘aere perennius”? Make it out! Assuredly 
it needs it, being not more than half-made. Oh, but it has been “ written hastily.” 
This surpasseth all human endurance. Here, good friends, you wolully deceive your- 
selves. ‘“ Festina lenté” is a wise proverb, and the brightest talents must stoop to 


* Blot out, correct, refine.” 


Would that we might favor all aspirant genius, priding itself on its ‘‘ hastily written” 
productions, with but a glance at our coffin. “ Ah! gentlemen, this was a dreadful 
mistake,” as you might readily witness. 


** Each songster, nddler, every nameless name, 
All crowd, who foremost shall be damned to fame ; 
Some strain in rhyme: the Muses, on their racks, 
Seream like the winding of ten thousand jacks. 
Some free from rhyme or reason, rule or check, 
Break Priscian’s head, and Pegasus’s neck.” 


Perchance our correspondent shall think we have spoken harshly, but if he thinks 
so lightly of our judgment as to imagine he may palm off upon us, as adult, the off- 
spring of his brain, ‘‘ sent into this breathing world scarce half-made up,” we fear he 
will be compelled to feel 


** How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 
To have a thankless child !” 


The song of ‘* Dull Care” threw us into a “ deep sleep,” and when we awoke, we 
inadvertently lighted our cigar with the opiate. We quote a single stanza: 


**In the home of the cottager grow 
The blossoms of kindness and love, 
To shed over uniots below, 
The fragrance of wnions above.” 


Verily, our bachelorship had thought there was at least one place where there was 
* neither marrying nor giving in marriage.” 
Of the “‘ Scene” we bave seen too much. 


“ Mary, a Tale of the Ohio,” and the remaining parts of “ A Voice from the Sea,” 
will appear in our next. 


